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ENGLISH ACTING IN 1895. 


> N reviewing last month “ The Past Theatrical Year” 
ir we took occasion to refer to some of the most notable 
impersonations of the preceding twelvemonth. The 
subject, however, deserves some further treatment 
True though it~ be that the actor cannot get on 
without the dramatist, unless he be a dramatist 
himself, it is equally true that successful plays are 
certain to owe very much to the artists by whom they 
are interpreted. A review, therefore, of 1895, as 
regards its dramatic productions, may very well be supplemented 
by a consideration of its histrionic features, which have been some- 
what neglected by our contemporaries. 

With the player, it may be said, opportunity is everything. 
The impression he makes must depend upon the material with 
which he is provided. Sometimes he is enabled by circum- 
stances to surpass his previous record ; too often all that he can 
do is at most to sustain his reputation. This latter must 
especially be the case with the actor and actress of established 
fame, who have already done so splendidly in the past that they 
can scarcely hope to excel themselves in the future. Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree, for example, has, in the course of his career, 
exhibited so much versatility that, even in an effective part like 
that of Svengali, he could hardly expect to improve upon the 
“villains” he had previously created. In the same way, Mr. 
Willard, as the remorseful gentleman in Dick Halward, and the 
kindly deus ex machiné in Alabama, could do no more than repeat 
familiar successes. Mr. Hare’s Duke of St. Olphert’s in Mrs. 
Ebbsmith was just what one had a right to look for from a 
comedian so ‘firm and finished; nor was there anything to 
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surprise, though there was much to please, in the}Home Secretary 
and Squire of Dames of Mr. Wyndham. The Lucas Cleeve and 
the Romeo of Mr. Forbes Robertson showed that virile actor in 
characteristic moods. The Mercutio of Mr. Coghlan dis- 
appointed many; but, as the well-bred seducer in A Woman's 
Reason, that very experienced player at once recovered what 
ground he might be thought to have lost. 

It is something if one merely continues to make one’s mark, 
as, for example, Mr. Lewis Waller did both in An Ideal Husba id 
and in The Home Secretary, and as Mr. Herbert Waring did 
both in Guy Domville and in The Triwmph of the Philistines. 
In both instances the artist was at his best. Similar geod 
fortune and good work were associated with Mr. Leonard Boyne 
and Mr. J. G. Grahame in The Benefit of the Doubt, in whith 
both were happily cast. Of tbe younger men, Mr. W. T. 
Lovell has been well placed in The Prude’s Progress and in 
Alabama, and Mr. Bernard Gould has not been altogether 
unlucky in his rdle in the latest of Criterion plays. Mr. H. 
V. Esmond, after over-straining his powers as the chief figure in 
his own Bogey, has recaptured his position as the Haymarket 
Little Billee. In The Prude’s Progress and The Benefit of the 
Doubt, Mr. Cyril Maude has been excellently fitted; Mr. 
Sugden’s Faulkland in The Rivals has once more testified to that 
actor’s sense of artistic propriety ; and in An Ideal Husband, The 
Home Secretary, and A Woman's Reason, Mr. C. H. Brookfield 
has forcibly reminded the puvlic of his singular ability as a 
character-actor. 

What, now, about the ‘‘old stagers,”’ as the irreverent call 
them—the veterans of the boards, who never by any possibility 
fail to respond to the calls made upon them? Could anything 
have been better in its way than Mr. Fernandez’ old Southerner 
in Alabama, Mr. William Rignold’s plucky clergyman in Cheer, 
Boys, Cheer, Mr. George Warde’s dignified Capulet in the Lyceum 
revival, Mr. Neville’s chivalrous lover in the latest Drury Lane 
drama, Mr. W. H. Vernon’s pére noble in The Divided Way, and 
Mr. Alfred Bishop’s short-memoried Professor in The Squire 
of Dames? Mr. Mackintosh’s knowledge of the stage served 
him well when he came to play the “ villain” in Delia Harding. 
And the universally welcome comedians—what have they been 
doing? They have been doing all that we could ask from them— 
Mr. Righton in The Prude’s Progress (a quite masterly perform- 
ance), Mr. Blakeley in The Chili Widow and An Artist’s Model, 
Mr. “ Lal” Brough in The Strange Adventures of Miss Brown, Mr. 
Paulton in Baron Golosh, Mr. Lionel Rignold and Mr. Giddens in 
Cheer, Boys, Cheer, and Mr. Arthur Roberts in Gentleman Joe. 
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In each and all of these cases the popularity of the actor has 
been maintained. 

The same pleasant tale has to be told of many of our lady 
players. One cannot well be more than charming and delightful ; 
and so Miss Marion Terry, in Guy Domville, A Leader of Men, 
Alabama, and Dick Halward, has passed gracefully on from 
triumph to triumph, “gilding” each part ‘“ with the gracious 
gleam” of an engaging and accomplished personality. Miss 
Cwhoun has maintained her high place in the histrionic hierarchy, 
alike in Slaves of the Ring, Mrs. Ebbsmith, and Cheer, Boys, 
Cheer. Miss Millward has recalled to us, by her work in One of 
the Best, the most forcible of her previous efforts. Miss Kate 
Rorke has been seen to advantage in Slaves of the Ring; Miss 
Annie Hughes has kept well to the fore in A Story of Waterloo 
and The Professor's Love Story; and in The Prude’s Progress 
and Her Advocate, Miss Lena Ashwell has retained her hold upon 
the sympathies of playgoers. 

There are artists so sound—so well-trained—that they cannot 
do otherwise than give a good account of themselves. Hence 
the more than respectable performance of Miss Drummond as 
the Nurse in Romeo and Juliet, and hence the excellent effect 
obtained by Miss Maud Milton in various parts at the Lyceum. 
Among those who can do no artistic wrong is, assuredly, Miss 
Rose Leclercq, who, especially in The Benefit of the Doubt and 
The Late Mr. Castello, has been busily adding to her laurels. 
Mrs. John Wood, if not quite a satisfying Mrs. Malaprop, was 
wholly herself, and therefore wholly enjoyable, in Vanity Fair ; 
and not less acceptable, in her way, was cheery Miss Victor in 
Baron Golosh and Miss Brown. Miss Kate Phillips, in Slaves of 
the Ring, The Chili Widow, and The Manzman; Miss Lottie 
Venne, in Mrs. Ponderbury’s Past ; Miss Alma Stanley, in Fanny ; 
Miss Maud Millett, in An Ideal Husband ; and Miss Letty Lind, 
in An Artist’s Model—did they not all of them admirably fulfil 
the public’s confident anticipations ? 

It is much, we repeat, to be able to respond to expectation ; 
but how much more agreeable to be able to surpass it! This 
does not often happen to a player; as we have said, it can oceur 
but rarely to a player of long and wide experience. Still, even 
to such it does occur sometimes. One would have thought, for 
example, that by this time Sir Henry Irving had reached the 
zenith of his achievement and his fame—that he could not place 
another stone upon the lofty monument of his genius as an actor. 
Nevertheless, what is the fact? We have his King Arthur, a 
worthy pendant to his Becket. We have his Gregory Brewster, 
which not only has been saluted as a masterpiece in histrionic 
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technique, but has obtained an overwhelming popularity. We 
have also his Don Quixote, in which the great creation of Cer- 
vantes lives and moves and has its being; and we have, too, his 
latest impersonation of Macbeth, re-touched and refined and 
mellowed into an interpretation as convincing as it is powerful. 
In a word, Sir Henry, during 1895, positively added to his 
brilliancy and acceptance as an artist. So, we think it will be 
conceded, did Mr. George Alexander in The Divided Way, in 
which he attained, at one point, toa height of passionate intensity 
to which he had not hitherto been required to soar. So did Mr. 
Arthur Bourchier, who, since he became the lessee and manager 
of the Royalty, has developed a light-comedy method notable for 
its ease, lightness, and refinement generally. In Her Advocate, 
Mr. Cartwright has exhibited unsuspected capacity for represent- 
ing sympathetic character. In the same play, Mr. J. H. Barnes 
has for the first time indicated the possession of a vein of low 
comedy, and in the same play, again, Mr. C. W. Somerset rose to 
the level of a small but important part. Among other advances 
in artistic breadth and depth may be mentioned the appearances 
made by Mr. Charles Hawtrey in An Ideal Husband, and by Mr. 
Charles Fulton in The Girl I Left Behind Me. The former of 
these made it clear that Mr. Hawtrey is not a man of one 
groove only, but a comedian capable of distinctive personation. 

Miss Ellen Terry, like Sir Henry Irving, is one of the great 
artists who grow. Her Lady Macbeth, as presented at the 
Lyceum in the late summer of last year, was, on its own plane, 
as fresh and finished an effort as was the Macbeth of her 
distinguished fellow-worker. Her Guinevere, we need not say, 
was quite ideal in its beauty. More recently, certain of our 
“leading ladies” have made a marked step forward. There is 
Miss Winifred Emery, for instance, who, in The Benefit of the 
Doubt, portrayed to the life an ill-bred, ill-regulated young woman, 
whose one lapse into unintentional intoxication she illustrated 
with a realism, yet an inoffensiveness, that betokened high 
intelligence and skill. There is, again, Mrs. Beerbohm Tree, 
who, as the heroine of Fédora, displayed a vigour and an abandon 
of which she had not till then been suspected. In the last act 
of The Home Secretary Miss Julia Neilson reached a hitherto 
unapproached point of sincerity and pathos; Miss Millard, in 
The Divided Way, quite discarded the self-consciousness which 
formerly had marred her endeavours ; and in A Woman’s Reason 
Miss Florence West, so admirable as the “villainess ” in An Ideal 
Husband, has distinguished herself in the portrayal of a good- 
hearted, domesticated sister. 
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Other examples of professional progress will at once suggest 
themselves. One remembers how, in The Home Secretary, 
Miss Mary Moore suddenly revealed, as Mrs. Thorpe Didsbury, 
a very pretty feeling for comedy. One remembers, with regard 
to The Passport, the airy lightness exhibited by Miss Gertrude 
Kingston, so long associated with parts of the “‘adventuress ” 
sort. Quite unusual was the measure of force shown in The 
Benefit of the Doubt by Miss Lily Hanbury, though hampered by 
a réle of considerable sameness. Miss Granville, originally of 
the St. James’s, has utilised her opportunities so well that in 
The Squire of Dames she speaks and moves with the confidence 
of an experienced comédienne. Miss Juliette Nesville is best 
known as a performer in musical comedy, but as Sally Leburne 
in Mr. Jones’s play she has made it evident that, quite apart 
from her capacity as a sinzer, she is au artist of much piquancy 
and daring. Beginning as a vocal comedian, Miss Ellis Jeffreys 
has drifted into drama, making a special success as the clergy- 
man’s sister in Mrs. Ebbsmith. Miss Marie Hudspeth, in 
The Rivals, has proclaimed herself one of the best of available 
soubrettes. Last, but not least, there is that consummate 
mistress of comedy, Miss Fanny Brough, who increases yearly in 
histrionic breadth, and, in one passage of Cheer, Boys, Cheer, 
beats her record as an actress of variety and power. 

A few notes on the younger players who in 1895 did especially 
well, and we have done. Let us take, first, the two sons of 
Sir Henry Irving, both of whom have been enlarging their 
acquaintance with, and command of, their art. In the English 
provinces Mr. H. B. Irving has appeared in some of the most 
difficult of classical parts—Shaksperean heroes—to the satisfaction 
of many competent judges. In London, Mr. Laurence Irving, 
as a swindling hypnotist in The Lord Mayor, has once more 
suggested that his turn, as an artist, is for eccentric comedy. 
Mr. Fuller Mellish has done particularly well in A Story of 
Waterloo, Mr. Frenk Fenton has made a decided hit in The Squire 
of Dames, and Mr. G. W. Cockburn figured successfully in 
The Manxman. In light comedy Mr. Allan Aynesworth, at the 
St. James’s, and Mr. Harcourt Beatty, at the Strand, have gained 
substantial favour. So have Mr. J. Coates and Mr. Henry 
Wright in musical comedy, and Mr. Farren Soutar and Mr. Robb 
Harwood in burlesque. The last-named has shown, in Fanny 
and Miss Brown, a keen appreciation of character—an appre- 
ciation likewise exhibited by Mr.C. M. Lowne in the represen- 
tation of a young American which he contributed to Thoroughbred. 
Mr. Tom Terriss—who sang and danced well in The Shop Girl— 
has also come to the front in Poor Mr. Potton. 
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Where are the,leading ladies of the future? From among 
whom will they be chosen? A prominent place, it may be pro- 
phesied, will be taken by Miss Esmé Beringer, whose growth in 
histrionic accomplishment is regular and cumulative. In The 
Ladies’ Idol, Miss Brown, The Benefit of the Doubt, and The Late 
Mr. Castello, she has been increasingly praiseworthy. Consider- 
able, too, has been the impression made by Miss Eva Moore (in 
Bogey), Miss Mary Allestree (in The Girl I Left Behind Me), Miss 
Eva Williams (in The Benefit of the Doubt), Miss Ettie Williams 
(in The Prude’s Progress), Miss Irene Vanbrugh (in The Import- 
ance of Being Earnest and Kitty Clive), Miss Grace Lane (in the 
Lyceum pantomime), and the Misses De Winton (at the Strand 
and elsewhere). How great a success has been made in Trilby 
by Miss Dorothea Baird we all well know. These young 
ladies, we may expect, will yet “go far’’—‘‘ that which they 
have done but earnest of the things which they shall do.” In 
the lighter departments of stage work a distinct advance has been 
effected by Miss Kate Cutler, whose Modern Trilby is as dainty 
as it is piquant; by Miss Florence Perry, now playing “lead” in 
The Mikado; and little Miss May Edouin, who, though rather 
petite, is a vivacious dancer and an expressive singer. Miss Ada 
Reeve, in All Abroad, and Miss Kitty Loftus, in Gentleman Joe, 
have both improved their artistic position, and Miss Ethel Haydon 
has more than fulfilled in The Shop Girl the promise she gave 
in Dandy Dick Whittington. 

We had glimpses, during 1895, of artists of whom we should 
have liked to see more :—in The Swordsman’s Daughter, Miss 
Marriott ; in The Triwmph of the Philistines, Lady Monckton; in 
Delia Harding, Miss Dorothy Dorr; in An Ideal Husband, Miss 
Helen Forsyth; in Thoroughbred, Miss Henrietta Watson; in 
Dick Halward, Miss Winifred Fraser; in The Passport, Miss 
Cicely Richards ; in Fanny, Miss Lydia Cowell; in The Bric-a- 
Brac Will, Miss Florence St. John; in The Taboo, Miss Lizzie 
St. Quentin ; in Baron Golosh, Miss Sylvia Grey; in the last- 
named and in The Bric-a-Brae Will, Mr. Frank Wyatt; in The 
Passport, Mr. Yorke Stephens; in Bogey, Mr. F. A. Everill. 
Let us hope that in the twelvemonth on which we have entered 
these players may all find ample occasion on which to charm and 


gratify us. 
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Portraits. 


MR. AND MRS. EDMUND MAURICE. 


[* was not without an ineffectual struggle against her good 

fortune that Miss Annie Hughes resigned herself to becoming 
known as an exceptionally bright and winning exponent of what 
are technically known as ingénue parts. In the amateur days 
which preceded her first professional appearance in 1885, her 
ambitious dreams were of the heroines of Shakspere. Later on, 
when she was going through a course of lively Criterion pieces, 
she would fain have played sentimental heroines. But Mr. 
Wyndham’s ‘‘ [mpoussible with your mischievous face!’’ put an 
end to this notion, and at last the clever young actress was 
wise enough to see that he and the public were right, and to 
accept the very far from unpleasing situation. It was at the 
Criterion that Miss Hughes first came into notice. Of the many 
studies of wayward young’ womanhood which she has presented 
since then, several stand out clearly in the memory, while all 
were touched with a certain charm that specially distinguishes her 
acting. She was excellent in Held by the Enemy; very good as 
Nancy in The Middleman and as Maud Fretwell in Sowing the 
Wind. She only just fell short of achieving a great success as 
Naomi Tighe in School when this piece was revived at the 
Garrick in 1891; and she lent a charming touch of humour to 
A Story of Waterloo at the Lyceum. Mr. Edmund Maurice, 
the son of a distinguished army officer, who held the Victoria 
Cross, has been on the stage since 1880. He served faithfully 
a long period of apprenticeship to his art in the provinces and 
afterwards in London, with the result that he is now an 
excellent all-round actor, qualified to interpret successfully widely 
different parts. His versatility is shown by the fact that he has 
gained discriminating applause equally for his performances in 
modern plays, such as Bootle’s Baby, in which he created the 
kindly, warm-hearted soldier upon whom the action centres, as 
for his study of the loutish squire in Sowing the Wind, or for so 
strongly marked a character part as heis now playing in Trilby. 
In these days of single part players, one who has real skill in 
characterisation, and can be counted upon for a capable rendering 
of any part entrusted to him, is pretty sure of engagements ; and 
Mr. Maurice’s association with so many of the most popular 
comedies and dramas of recent years shows that his undoubted 
ability has not gone unrecognised. 
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Che Round Table. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE ROYALTY. 
By F. C. Burnanp. 
II. 


A’ page seven of my article in The Theatre for January 

there occurred a curious ellipsis, which must have 
puzzled any attentive reader. The words ‘‘ whether on the 
stage or in the front” were omitted. The sentence from last 
line at foot of page 7, continued at top of page 8, should have read 
thus: “quite a match for anybody, whether on the stage or in 
front of the house.” This described the elder Miss Pelham, who 
was in stature Miss Pelham the less. What on earth induced 
these two sisters to adopt a profession for which their qualifications 
were of the scantiest will ever remain a mystery, at least to me. 
‘They must have made a considerable amount of money by the 
venture, though I fancy in only one instance did the total receipts 
exceed those brought in by Izion, my first extravaganza written for 
the company under Mrs. Charles Selby’s management. 

Our leading burlesque’ actress was Mrs. Felix Rogers, playing 
as Miss Jenny Wilmore. She was a vivacious little woman, and 
soon made herself one of the leading Royalty favourites. She and 
her husband, as professionals knowing their business thoroughly, 
stood out from among the others, who were all of them, more or 
less, amateurs, or amateurish. : 

Whence Ada Cavendish came I do not know. She always 
posed as a sort of mysterious individual, and was, as to her dress, 
quite the Cinderella of the company. Had an elderly duke driven 
up to the stage door one day and claimed her as his long-lost 
child, or had she suddenly found a fairy godmother, and had her 
stuff gown of London-smoke colour been changed into gorgeous 
apparel, while diamonds sparkled in a coronet encircling her 
dark but not luxuriant hair, no one at the theatre would have 
been very much surprised. I think, in fact, we were rather 
disappointed because this did not happen. Poor Cinderella 
Cavendish was a hard-working, gentle girl, always more or less of 
an invalid, and most grateful for any attention to her physical 
comforts that could be given her. Frank Marshall, then fresh 
from Oxford, used to provide her with some of the best 
port out of his father’s well-stocked cellar, and when she 
was ailing and unable to play, three or four of us used to send 
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hampers of various provisions to her lodgings. I remember my 
wife, who greatly pitied her for her fragile appearance, inviting 
her down to Richmond, where we were then living. I shall never 
forget how she astonished us both by her weird behaviour as she 
sat on the hearthrug before the fire in the drawing-room, with her 
hair down, talking in a wandering kind of way. Sometimes she 
would sit at the piano, and in a wayward fashion play fragments of 
tunes, chiefly with one hand, suddenly breaking off and leaving her 
hearers in doubt as to whether she were a musical genius, or had 
only the slightest acquaintance with the instrument,scarcely extend- 
ing to reading the notes with anything like facility. Subsequently 
she recognised her own deficiencies, and went to work with a will 
to make up either for lost time or neglected opportunities. When I 
first met her she knew no language except her own, and from the 
careful manner in which she was accustomed to emphasise her 
aspirates in such monosyllables as ‘‘ when, what, why,” it 
occurred to me that either she was of Irish extraction, or 
that this was the result of Mrs. Selby’s judicious training. Her 
singing voice was not much, and what there was of it sounded to 
greater advantage when unaccompanied, unless the pianist was 
so adroit as to lead her safely and keep her from wandering out 
of the right key. In all these matters as she grew older she so 
vastly improved, that, in about ten years’ time,{dating from her 
first appearance in public at the Royalty, she could speak French 
fairly well, and could play and sing sufficiently for any 
small drawing-room purpose. She was always a rather hand- 
some woman, lacking height. But as Venus in Jzion, by the aid 
of a magnificent wig of ‘‘ golden hair hanging (far) down her back,”’ 
and looped-up Greek drapery showing the better part of a 
shapely leg, she gained the reputation of being both a beauty 
and a classic model. She played with such earnestness and 
took everything so seriously (she was never a dancer, and only 
‘walked through” her part as Venus in Izion), that, on my being 
commissioned by Mrs. Selby to write a three-act comedy-drama for 
the company, I selected Ada Cavendish to represent a character 
then, as I believe, quite new to the modern stage, namely, that of 
a fashionable female swindler. This was long before L’ Aventuriere. 
The piece I wrote was entitled Madame Berliot’s Ball, and was in- 
spired by a situation in a play I had seen in Paris. Ada 
Cavendish quite fulfilled my expectations as to her dramatic 
capacity, and I have no sort of doubt that her success in this 
part opened to her the career in melodrama wherein she 
achieved a certain distinction. Her New Magdalen in Wilkie 
Collins’ piece was a performance that ‘‘ took the town.” 

Lydia Maitland was the very ideal of a pert soubrette. She 
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was not only pretty, but bright, sprightly, ready-witted, and very 
rarely in a bad temper. I forget her history—who she was and 
where she came from—but I remember she was well educated, 
spoke French well, had an excellent touch for the piano, played 
her own accompaniments, and sang with verve. As Apollo she 
was dashing, and, I believe, “a great attraction.’”” She could not 
have been more than two-and-twenty, if that, though I fancy she 
was older than Ada Cavendish. I selected her for the part of an 
impudent “ Tiger” in Madame Berliot’s Ball, and in this character 
she was excellent. She remained at the Royalty during the Selby 
and Pelham régime (the fun she used to make of the manageresses 
behind their backs, and how demure she was when in their 
company !), and then she went into the provinces. The last time 
I saw her on the stage was when Alexander Henderson was 
manager and lessee of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool, 
and produced, in a style far more elaborate than the Royalty had 
been able to afford, my extravaganza Snowdrop, when Lydia 
Maitland played the part in which she had made so great a hit 
during the London run of the piece. She played another en- 
gagement at this theatre when my Rumpelstiltskin was produced. 
Subsequently I met her once, some years after, in Piccadilly, 
as she was stepping into her carriage. But how changed! Some 
part of her life had been a very merry one, and the happiest 
portion of it, I am sure, had been when, lively, gay, careless, 
without a thought of the morrow, she was playing at the Royalty 
Theatre. 

Miss Rosina Wright, an experienced danseuse, was the ballet- 
mistress, and in Jzion danced a pas seul just to show her pupils how 
to do it. Personally I wished she had been out of it; but as a 

oung author I had not the requisite awctoritas to insist on 
a ballet being cut down and a pas seul omitted. However, she 
was satisfied with this one dance; and Mrs. Selby, stout and 
elderly, who would not be omitted from the piece, in order that 
she might set an example, in acting and elocution, to her pupils, 
was propitiated by my giving her the part of Dia, Ixion’s Queen, 
who was a sort of dummy Lady Macbeth in the first scene, with 
only part of a chorus to sing; after which Mrs. Selby was lost 
to view until, in the third scene, she reappeared for a few moments 
as the Tragic Muse, to whom was given a telling speech apropos 
of dangerous tight-rope-walking exhibitions; this speech was 
originally written for Juno; but Juno, being only a pupil, and 
Mrs. Selby her instructress, it was considered that, for the 
benefit of the piece, this lengthy harangue should be 
delivered by the more experienced actress. So Mrs. Selby 
spoke it; and it was much cheered, though, to my thinking, 
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it considerably impeded the action of the scene. Juno—a fine, 
dark, handsome woman, Miss Blanche Ellister by name—did not 
object to the words being, so to speak, taken out of her mouth, 
for this young lady was not great histrionically, and I think it 
was not long before she married and quitted the stage. 

There was a bright, intelligent girl, whom Mrs. Selby cast for 
Jupid. Her name was Marie Langford. She was not “a born 
actress,” but she did exactly what she was taught to do, 
with a natural grace that was charmingly fresh. She had the 
courage of her opinions as to her own dramatic capabilities. 
She could not sing, she could not even join in a chorus; but 
she was rather pretty, lively, could speak well, and was not 
troubled with nerves. She rather objected to the scantiness of 
Cupid’s costume, which, in these days of the least possible drapery, 
would be considered as over-clothing for a Cupid; but the skirts 
were lengthened a bit, showing, however, a pair of very shapely 
legs. Her one difficulty was to fix her wreath of roses so that it 
should not slip on one side and cause her to be mistaken for a 
youthful Bacchus. Her Cupid was a decided success; and 
having, with her property dart, wounded some susceptible swain, she 
married, left the stage, and, I trust, lived happily ever afterwards. 

In 1864, with some changes in the company, we did Snowdrop, 
and the drama of Madame Berliot’s Ball, which I have already 
mentioned ; and in ’65 1 gave them Pirithoiis, the Son of Izxion, 
when the Misses Pelham, Ada Cavendish, Lydia Maitland, Fred 
Hughes, and Joe Robins were still in the company. Added to 
their number were Miss Clifford (replacing Mrs. Selby), and a 
novice, one Nelly Burton, of whom I recollect only that she was 
young, slight, and very pretty. Mr. W. H. Stephens, a thoroughly 
conscientious actor, had also become a member of the company. 
He wasthe companion villain to Ada Cavendish in Madame Berliot’s 
Ball, and, for a long time after this, he remained in London, play- 
ing at various theatres. He joined the majority some few years 
ago. 

During the Pelham time, Izion, Snowdrop, and Rumpelstiltskin 
were our three great successes at the Royalty ; but the popularity 
of the last-mentioned at the Prince of Wales’s, Liverpool—where, 
as was the case with Snowdrop, it was so splendidly put on the 
stage, and so capitally played (I think that Lionel Brough, 
Edward Saker, and Lydia Thompson were in it, but am not 
sure) that it quite threw into the shade its success in London. 

In 1866 Miss Oliver (‘‘ Patty Oliver’), having seceded from the 
Strand, where she had been one of that first-rate burlesque 
company which, consisting of such first-rate comedians as 
Miss Marie Wilton, Charlotte Saunders, “Jimmy Rogers,” 
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** Johnnie Clarke,” and James Bland, has, I venture to say, rarely 
been equalled and never excelled, undertook the management of 
the Royalty. I was appealed to for the second burlesque, 
Robert Reece having done the first, The Lady of the Lake. 
At so low an ebb were the finances that it would be 
impossible, so I was informed, for Miss Oliver to pay me 
anything like ‘‘asum down.” There is an ancient theatrical 
proverb to the effect that ‘‘ the manager’s difficulty is the author’s 
opportunity.” This was Mr. Dion Boucicault’s teaching, and, 
acting on it himself, he found the result eminently satisfactory. 
Happening to be staying with him at Brighton, and telling him 
of the state of affairs at the Royalty, he at once undertook to be 
my guide, philosopher, and friend, and showed me how a sharing 
system, after expenses, would be convenient for the manager and 
advantageous to the author. This struck me as a very good notion, 
and, by a lucky chance, I had already hit upon my subject for a 
burlesque ; a subject, by the way, suggested to me by “‘ Johnnie 
Dean,” then a well-known and highly-popular member of the 
Garrick Club, which had been refused (fortunately for me) 
by Mr. Shepherd (of ‘“‘ Shepherd and Creswick”), one of the 
lessees of the Surrey Theatre. 

This subject was Black-Eye’d Susan. The nautical burlesque 
was then an absolute novelty, and for this particular dramatis 
persone there could not have been found anywhere a more perfect 
company than that under the command of Miss Oliver at the 
Royalty. Patty herself was simply inimitable as the heroine. 
Fred Dewar, as Captain Crosstree, made the hit of his career, as 
did also Mr. Danvers in the character of the Dame, William’s 
mother. As to William himself, or herself, to whom so much of 
the “‘go”’ of the piece was due, I can only quote the words of 
John Oxenford, then the able critic of The Times: “‘ But the 
conspicuous character of all is William, acted by Miss Rosina 
Ranoe with adashing vivacity totally distinct from that which is 
generally displayed by the actresses of burlesque gentlemen. Miss. 
Ranoe, though her costume is idealised by a substitution of 
satin for cloth, is not content to be one of those dapper little 
youngsters who have acquired such a wide popularity, but aims 
at a geniak representation of the British Tar, as accepted by the 
admirers of nautical drama.” The piece was a gigantic success ; 
it ran for I forget how many hundred nights ; anyhow, over five 
hundred, which is good at any time, but was then something 
quite exceptional. 

My work for the Royalty continued with more or less success 
as long as Patty Oliver had the little theatre in Dean Street, 
Soho, which had by this time “ achieved greatness.” On her re- 
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tirement from the cares of management (when she next played 
Pretty Seeusan it was at the Opéra Comique, and I was her 
manager) the property had become a very valuable one, but no 
subsequent success on the Royalty stage ever, on the whole, 
equalled that of [zion or of Black-Eye’d Susan, though as expenses 
had not increased in proportion to the rise in prices for 
admission (such as half-a-guinea instead of five shillings and 
seven-and-six for the stalls, and so forth) the returns for shorter 
runs were more satisfactory than ever they could have been in 
the old days. Subsequently big successes were rare, and the 
Royalty’s seasons spasmodic. But my story, such as I have had 
to tell, “‘ by request,” ends with the last Patty Oliver season at 
the New Royalty Theatre. 





THE IRVING INFLUENCE IN AMERICA. 

By STEPHEN Fiske. 
—— influence upon the American stage of the visits of Irving 
Miss Terry, and the Lyceum company may be described as 
immediate and permanent, deep and widespread, physical and 
metaphysical. I do not mean that an Irving school of 
acting has been created. On the contrary, there have 
been no American imitators of Irving’s acting, except 
in burlesques, and the caricatures of his voice and manner 
have not survived until his present tour. An English 
actor belonging to another London company imitated Irving, and 
the New York audience resented it and hissed him. The actor 
claimed that the imitation was unconscious; but he and his star 
suffered from it, and have not yet regained their popularity. As 
an actor, Irving’s methods are so identified with his personality 
that they can never be copied effectively. As to Miss Terry, she 
is simply inimitable. Itis asa manager rather than as an actor 

that Irving has exercised a tremendous influence. 

There were kings before Agamemnon, and plays were put upon 
the stage sumptuously before Irving’s time ; but never before 
have they been produced in America so artistically. American 
managers have not lacked liberality. I remember a presentation 
of King John at the Bowery Theatre—our “ Old Drury ”—in my 
boyhood, when a platform was built around the dress circle to 
show off the processions. At Booth’s theatre, over twenty years 
ago, Shakspere’s plays were presented with such elaborate 
scenery and machinery that the manager was temporarily ruined 
by the expenses. More recently, a rural character play, called 
The Old Homestead, that had run for hundreds of nights as a 
variety hall sketch, and hundreds of nights as a melodrama, was 
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brought out. spectacularly, at the Academy of Music, with a 
cyclorama for the farm scenes, and a church built of real stones 
for the city scene, and more than renewed its former popularity. 
But until Irving came our stage managers knew comparatively 
nothing of the exquisite simplicity and the artistic completeness 
of his arrangements of scenery, properties, and supernumeraries. 

As the curtain rises in an American theatre now, you see at 
once the influence of Irving; for the auditorium is darkened to 
throw up the picture on the stage. The American system was to 
keep the auditorium bright, so as to show off the house and the 
costumes of the ladies of the audience, as at the Italian opera. 
I think that Sir Henry darkens the front of the house too deeply 
A theatre is, above all,a place of amusement, and the audience 
ought not to be left, like bad children, to amuse themselves in 
the dark. But the Lyceum idea is to obliterate the auditorium 
and concentrate attention uponthe stage, and this plan is now 
adopted in all the leading theatres of America. 

The light effects ; the changing of the scenes in total darkness ; 
the use of the lime and the electric lights to make the scenery 
prominent or obscure, as may be most appropriate to the action, 
and to show or to conceal facial expression—these were introduced 
in America by Irving, and are now imitated by all managers. 
The first performance of The Bells, when Irving made the 
ruddy firelight reveal his crime, and when the changing lights in 
the court scene ‘half concealed, half disclosed, the judges and the 
mesmerist, as in the flickering vagaries of a dream, was a revela- 
tion to Americans. They saw that, while Irving was acting before 
the scenes, Henry J. Loveday and his assistants were acting 
behind the scenes, just as the old Ravel family assisted each other 
in pantomimes; and they learned for the first time what can be 
done with dramatic lights and shades to heighten the impressions 
of voice, gesture, and movement. 

The management of supernumeraries was a hopeless task in 
America until the Irving visits. Every great actor had attempted 
it and failed. Edwin Forrest, the greatest of American tragedians, 
used to try to rouse his supers into something like real life by 
grossly insulting them sotto voce : and sometimes he had to fight 
with them, as at Albany, when the Roman populace were so 
angered by his taunts that they rushed upon him savagely, and he 
knocked one of them into the orchestra, and chased another up 
the painting room ladder before the play could proceed. Boucicault. 
taught his crowds how to act, as in the court scenes of his Irish 
and Scotch dramas ; but they forgot his lessons as soon as the 
Shakspere of Ireland left the stage. In tragedy, melodrama, or 
spectacle, in the middle ages or the classic ages, or the any time 
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at all of fairyland, the supers marched on two by two, and 
ranged themselves in lines on each side of the stage, and marched 
off two by two, no matter what happened in their sight and 
hearing—a murder, a trial, a duel, an earthquake, or a miracle. 
Irving changed all that. When the soldiers in Faust came 
straggling across the scene in picturesque groups, the American 
managers nodded to each other and said, ‘‘ Of course; that is the 
way the ancient warriors marched when not’in battle.” The 
grouping in Faust, the searches in Lowis XI., and later the 
marches in Macbeth, farther instructed them. They know now 
how to use supernumeraries as part of the picture, because Irving 
has taught them. 

Music was never employed dramatically in America until 
Irvingcame. We had the theory of dram atic music, but it was 
ludicrously practised. There was the “ hurry” in the orchestra 
for melodramas. When N. C. Goodman first went on the stage 
in a front scene this ‘‘ hurry”’ frightened him so that he rushed 
off to his home, fell on his knees at his mother’s feet, and cried, 
“OQ, please get me a place in a shop; I cannot act!” Mostly 
the music was used to drown the noise of setting the scenes. 
Sometimes there were efforts to select music appropriate to the 
situation, as when Artemus Ward displayed his picture of the 
Israelites crossing the Red Sea, and the band played “ Jordan is 
a Hard Road to Travel!’’ But the continuous music of the 
Irving plays, now suggesting the emotions of the situation, now 
intensifying the effects of the acting, now dominating the scene, 
now almost unheard in the excitement of the dramatic incident, 
was unknown. People said of Irving’s first productions, ‘‘ Why, 
they are like grand opera!’ Now the conductor of every theatre 
orchestra tries to be another Meredith Ball, and the audience 
listen to the musical accompaniments and appreciate them. 

But these are instances of what may be termed the physical 
part of the Irving influence, and far above them I rank the 
metaphysical part. More than any other actor on the American 
stage, Sir Henry has given dignity aud importance to theatrical 
art, and has taught the public to respect and value it. America 
had produced great actors and actresses before he came; some 
of them had noble ambitions beyond mere showmanship and 
money-making ; but none of them ever succeeded in so impressing 
the public with the artistic sincerity and earnestness that elevate 
the art of making-believe into a proféssion. Forrest, the most 
typical of American actors, endeavoured to dignify the drama by 
offering large sums for American plays, and he even dreamed that 
an actor’s popularity might be utilised for political preferment. 
Had he lived until Irving’s time perhaps he would have anticipated 
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some of Irving’s methods. Be this as it may, to Irving now 
belongs the credit of upholding acting as an artistic profession 
on and off the stage, by his lectures and speeches as well as by 
his dramatic productions, by his careful scholarship as well as by 
his admirable management. In this respect he stands unrivalled, 
and his superiority has never been even questioned. 

I have known Irving since his London début, at the St. 
James’s Theatre, in The Two Lives of Mary Leigh, long before 
all London knew him in The Bells, at the Lyceum, and when I 
met him, theother night, at the Lotos Club, after the successful 
production of his son’s little fairy play, A Christmas Story, he 
seemed to me unchanged by the years that have intervened. 
Yet what changes those years have brought to the profession ! 
Actors have risen from taverns toclubs; from clubs to drawing- 
rooms ; from Bohemianism to the aristocracy ; from mummers to 
artists. I do not say that Irving alone has wrought these changes ; 
the time was ripe for them, and he proved to be the man for the 
time ; but his influence has largely assisted them, and his con- 
scientious devotion to art for art’s sake has been the shining 
example that has led the whole profession onward and upward. 
This influence and example, powerful in England, where the 
loftiest traditions of the stage had been preserved unbroken from 
Garrick to Phelps, whom Irving legitimately succeeded, have been 
a thousand times more powerful in America, where we can boast 
no such kingly line, and where no native actor has as yet 


appeared to claim the dramatic laurels that fell from the dying 
head of Edwin Booth. 


CONCERNING SHORT STORIES. - 
By AN Ex-EpIrTor. 


mot many years back I was the editor of a small periodical 
devoted mainly to stage matters. As I take pleasure in 
examining the foibles of humanity from the superior standpoint 
of self, the post gave me many opportunities of broadening the 
range of my philosophical studies. In particular the genus 
amateur-novelettist interested me, and perhaps an account of 
some of its peculiarities may not be thought out of place here. 

It was quite evident that a considerable section of the educated 
population of Great Britain considered themselves quite capable 
of writing a short story. It is saddening to think of the 
countless numbers of those whose fondest hopes were blighted— 
those hopes being, of course, the sight of their lucubrations in 
print. The utmost space I could allow for the usual story was 
sixteen hundred words. The average length of the specimens 
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submitted to me was three thousand words. In no case that I 
can recall did the number fall short of eighteen hundred. 

Some utterly ignored the first principles that guide the editor 
of a dramatic journal in the selection of his stories—namely, that 
the plot should turn upon the doings of actors or actresses, or upon 
playgoers as such. The most frequent delinquents in this respect 
were the authors of sporting, steck-broking, and ‘“‘ up the river” 
stories. When, however, this principle was recognised, a long 
letter was usually sent explaining how thoroughly they realised 
the condition. They usually wound up by recording their 
appreciation of the necessity of all actors and actresses being 
thoroughly reputable persons in a story intended for 
publication in ‘‘ your esteemed periodical” (it was surprising— 
no, in my character of philosopher, let me say curious—how often 
these amateur authors failed to grasp the fact). ‘Of course, L 
quite understand,” wrote a young gentleman with a west-end 
address, ‘‘ that no story stands any chance of acceptance if it has 
for its central character an actress who gives suppers to gentle- 
men friends after the play, and who, if she has no carriage, 
travels first class on the Metropolitan and gets out at 
Marlborough Road or Swiss Cottage.” He then goes on to 
assure me that his story contains no such character, and that 
he is at present thinking out a rather good idea for another little 
*‘ feuilleton.” 

Then there was the lady novelettist who informed me, always 
in strict confidence, that the leading incident of her story, 
‘however improbable it might seem ” (the number of times that 
these words were underscored afforded a good index not only to 
the temperament but to the truthfulness of the writer), really 
happened to her brother or her cousin, who is “‘ on the stage.” 
The story that accompanied this kind of letter was promptly 
returned unread. Onegentleman had the effrontery and the egotism 
to say that he had noticed that for some time the quality of my 
stories had been steadily on the wane, and that an infusion of 
“‘new blood” could not but be beneficial. He begged to send 
me something from his own pen. I was often asked to give a 
title to a story, and once—only once—I was asked to choose one 
out of six submitted to me. 

And now to leave the letters sent by these curious people for 
the plots of the stories themselves. A wonderful sameness per- 
vaded them—a recognition of a lady on the stage by a gentleman 
in a private box, a leaning forward on his part to attract 
her attention, her recognition of him, and a consequent dizzi- 
ness that would have sent her face forwards on to the very 
footlights had he not leapt on to the stage in the nick of time to 
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save her. Variations on this formed, at least, a third of the 
matter sent in to me. Some were of the Peep Behind the Scenes 
order—a dying child, husband, wife, or mother, and the unfortu- 
nate player having to leave to go to the theatre. These people 
always had to play comic parts when of the sterner sex, and to 
dance and look pleasant when of the weaker. Then there was 
the type of story containing an aristocratic parent who refuses to 
allow his offspring to marry a player. How indifferent must this 
kind of author have been to the signs of the times ! 

All stories that could not be classed with one of the three types 
mentioned above inevitably fell into this last category—the 
events of a play happening in real life to an actor or actress in 
that play. For instance, a “rising young actress’”’ (they are 
always “rising,” seldom or never “‘risen’’) has a sweetheart. 
On the morning of her appearance in a new part, she either sees 
an announcement in a society paper of her lover’s engagement to 
Lady Clara Vere de Vere, or the fickle swain comes himself 
to break it off with her. Ofcourse she is in a passion of sobs 
until the evening comes. Then she dries her tears, determined 
that her cruel disappointment in the day shall not interfere with 
her acting in the evening. Curiously enough, the principal scene 
of the play is almost a replica of her own situation a few hours 
before. At the opening of the play she is nervous and restless, 
and feels that she is making but little impression on her audience. 
But as the play progresses she warms toher work. As the fateful 
scene draws near she feels herself rising to the situation. It comes 
and in a torrent of splendid invective she dismisses her faithless 
lover. Her success as an actress of the first rank is assured. 

This sort of thing would have been very good did it not come 
too often. Week after week I had it pelted at me with a per- 
sistency that decided me more than anything else upon relinquish- 
ing a post where grey hairs, to say nothing of absolute lunacy, 
come more frequently than a modest sum upon which to live for 
the remainder of one’s days. 





WHAT TO DO WITH THE DEADHEADS. 
By ALFRED PaTERson. 

. . « . « let him not pass, 
But kill him rather.” 
= the present day the theatre and things theatrical are so 

much. talked of and written about that it can hardly be 
necessary to explain that a “‘ deadhead”’ is a member of the 
audience who has not paid to see the performance. The question 
of free admission to theatres is one that has occupied the minds 
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of acting-managers for generations past, and is likely to do so for 
generations tocome. To “ paper a house” well is a fine art, which; 
like every other art, requires both natural aptitude and experience 
to acquire it to perfection. Opinions differ as tothe expediency 
of letting anyone—with, perhaps, the exception of the Press— 
into a theatre free; and there are people who are even opposed to 
making this exception. But, upon the whole, I feel sure that 
there is very little chance of managers ceasing to extend the 
customary courtesy to journalists; for not only authors and 
actors, but the public also, like to see notices of performances in 
the newspapers, especially when such are known to be written 
by competent critics, as is the case with the leading papers. It 
is, of course, to the recognised critics only that this courtesy 
should be shown, and not to anyone who, with or without 
justification, may put the name of some paper upon his address 
card in order that such free admission may be granted to him. 

I am strongly of opinion that there is a great deal too much 
passing-in at theatres; and I know there are very many persons 
who think they have a right to free passes who surely have no 
more right to ask to see a performance without paying than they 
have to ask their baker to supply them with bread, or their boot- 
maker with boots, without charge; and these persons are 
frequently just the ones who would be most shocked at the idea 
of their children being educated at a charity school. How, then, 
is it that they do not mind begging for the charity of a free enter- 
tainment? But, while I think the “‘ paper” system is greatly 
abused, I do not think it would be possible, or, if possible, wise, 
in all cases to do away entirely with a free list. I cannot imagine 
anything to be more dispiriting to the performers than having to 
play toa nearly empty house. It is to obviate this that the 
acting-manager invites certain ladies and gentlemen to witness 
the entertainment. If, in his wisdom, or from friendship, a 
manager asks certain people to a performance at his theatre, no 
one has the slightest right to complain. A competent man will 
ase great discretion in issuing his invitations. It is the uninvited 
guest that is so great a trouble to him. Many people, because 
they know someone connected with a theatre, or even because 
they know someone who knows someone else connected with a 
theatre, appear to be of the opinion that they have not only a 
perfect right to ask for free admission, but, further, that they are 
badly treated by the acting-manager if he does not accord it to 
them. It would be much wiser to close the house than to fill it 
with an audience composed of such persons, for, however 
generously they may be omar they are sure to find something 
to grumble about. 
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The matinée performances of new plays are field-days for the 
“‘deadheads.” The dramatic critics are present from necessity— 
seldom from choice—but they form but a very small part of the 
great non-paying audience present. Of course, in the most 
exceptional circumstances only would it be possible on these 
occasions to fill a theatre with a legitimate paying audience ; 
therefore, it is the duty of the manager to see that the theatre is 
properly filled with those whose presence is likely to help towards 
the success of the performance. Anyone who has been present 
at many of these functions knows that the stalls and dress-circle 
are usually crammed with people who come uninvited, and who 
certainly don’t pay—consisting, for the most part, of actors and 
actresses, more or less known or unknown. Whether or not an 
audience so composed is likely to be of much use in helping the 
author to get his play accepted by a responsible manager is a 
question that I have no intention of discussing here; but it 
seems to me that, having got your audience of ‘‘ deadheads,”’ it is 
only reasonable and right that you should use them in the best 
way you can for the good of the theatrical profession, whether 
you are able or not to get much good out of them for the purpose 
of your production. 

Having very briefly stated some of my views upon the question 
of free admission to theatres, I now come to the object I have 
in writing this article, namely, ‘‘ what to do with the deadheads.”” 
I would venture to suggest to managers the idea of their taking 
a leaf out of the books of the churches and chapels, and making 
a collection for a charity. I do not propose handing round the 
plate or more fashionable collecting-bag, but, when free passes 
are given to those requesting them, that they should he asked to 
give something towards the funds of the Actors’ Benevolent 
Fund—which is a most deserving charity. Why not invite those 
ladies and gentlemen who ask for free seats to give something, 
however little, for the good of this or a similar institution ? 
Few, or none, could object to do so, and then at least some good 
to the theatrical profession would be done by their presence at 
the performance. The mere fact of it costing something, however 
small an amount, to be present at a performance is likely to make 
one pay more attention to the play than would be the case if one 
got in entirely free ; and thus good would be done to those who 
produced the piece as well as to the institution for which the 
collection was made. Of course, there are various kinds of 
“‘ deadheads,”’ but those who came uninvited could, with common 
decency, hardly object to what I have proposed. Something of 
the kind has, I believe, been tried in America, with beneficial 
results—and if there, why not in England? Someone will, I 
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trust, shortly try the experiment at a London matinée. However 
little good it might do, I cannot see how it could do any harm, 
and I firmly believe, if it became the recognised custom, the results 
would be most satisfactory. Charity, like the quality of mercy, 
is twice blessed—it blesses him that gives and him that takes. 
One well-known manager of great experience in the production 
of plays has told me how very pleased he would be to see my 
suggestion carried out. The reason why I have proposed that 
the collections should be made for theatrical charities instead of 
hospitals and other more generally useful institutions is not 
that I see any particular reason why these latter should not 
benefit by the proposal but because the former seem to be 
specially appropriate to the occasion. 
“Freely ye have received, freely give.” 


—_—_——_—— 


PANTOMIME IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By W. J. LAWRENCE. 


MERICAN Pantomime is dead, its life-blood drained by that 
vampire, Farce Comedy. Doubtless it was easy prey, for 
despite (perhaps because of) its distinctiveness it was sadly lacking 
in the elements of longevity. It might have acquired tenacity had 
it been given the droit annuel de cité—to borrow the phrase 
used by our contemptuous French neighbours in dealing with our 
own yearly outburst of clownery and pantaloonery. But the 
American playgoer never permitted the native article to assume 
a Christmassy flavour, and showered condign punishment on the 
heads of those who attempted to popularise that parochial 
entertainment of the flashy revwe order so beloved of the Britisher. 
If therefore genuine Transatlantic Pantomime only enjoyed a brief 
existence of about a quarter of a century, still from first to last it 
was Pantomime, in the unvitiated sense of the term, and boasts 
a record of very considerable interest. 

The late Mr. E. L. Blanchard, one of the most punctilious as 
well as the most genial of historians, was guilty in his day of a 
singular error. He was wont to mairtain that the first English 
Pantomime ever seen in America was the famous Grimaldian 
entertainment of Mother Goose, which, as performed at the 
Bowery Theatre, New York, with E. J. Parsloe as clown, in 
February, 1832, proved a shocking fiasco. Considering Mr. 
Blanchard’s absorbing interest in pantomime history, it is 
surprising that he should have overlooked the fact that two such 
famous productions as Garrick’s Harlequin’s Invasion, and 
Sheridan’s Robinson Crusoe, had been performed at the John- 
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street Theatre, New York, in 1786. But if not the first English 
pantomime in America, Mother Goose was at least an epoch- 
making piece. Notwithstanding its early failure, it bore frequent 
revival for thirty years afterwards, and finally imposed its form, 
in the sixties, upon the native school of pantomime. Down to 
quite recently, indeed, American productions of this class con- 
sisted of a short semi-pastoral ‘“‘ opening,” performed almost 
entirely in dumb show, and a long trick harlequinade. The year 
in which Mother Goose was first produced in New York saw 
the advent there of the Ravels, a clever troupe of French mimes 
and rope dancers, who brought in their train the traditions of the 
celebrated Théatre des Funambules, and by dint of their 
long-extended popularity succeeded in grafting French methods 
upon English forms, thus paving the way for an American 
school of pantomime. It was the gifted George Lafayette 
Fox, the Debureau rather than the Grimaldi of the 
United. States, who, thanks to the hint thus afforded him, 
reconciled the riotous, full-blooded comicalities of John Bull with 
the subtle diablerie of Johnny Crapaud, and, by an adroit fusion 
of the well-worn stage tricks of the Old World, evolved the humour 
of the New. 

Born in Boston, Mass., in 1825, Fox came of a theatrical 
family, and trod the stage from his childhood. Possessing pro- 
nounced ability as a low comedian, he soon found his way to New 
York, where he held his own in popularity with such artists as Burke 
and Joseph Jefferson. While enjoying great vogue at the Old 
National Theatre, early in the ‘fifties, he became smitten with a 
taste for ballet-pantomime, and succeeded in persuading the 
manager to produce several Ravelesque pieces, such as The Red 
Gnome and The Schoolmaster, to gratify his hankerings. The 
venture proved in every way happy for the theatre. Luckily for 
himself, Fox had never received the primary training necessary 
for an acrobat, and in his miming was forced to rely upon his 
superabundant flow of quiet humour, which had for sluice-gate 
@ marvellously expressive face. Perhaps the. crowning feature 
was the nose, which seemed to have wandered there by mistake, 
and to have been fashioned for ‘an altogether different type of 
man. In awoe-begone style it impressed upon you a sense of 
utter isolation, and of itself, in pantomimic pieces, spoke volumes 
of comic eloquence. Athough best remembered now as America’s 
representative clown, Fox was a variously gifted man of remark- 
ably plastic temperament. Even at a time when some degree 
of versatility was expected of an actor, his range went far beyond 
that of any of his contemporaries. Acceptable as a character 
comedian either in Yankee or Irish parts, a sound melodramatic 
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actor and a mimic who, in burlesque, could reproduce the 
mannerisms of all the Hamlets of his day, he was also an artist in 
Shakspere, and ranked among the few Transatlantic Bottoms who 
satisfied the fastidious. 

The true American pantomime may be said to date from 
Fox’s occupation as manager of the Bowery Theatre, about the 
year 1862. The distinctiveness of the school was shown in the 
make-up of the clown, who had the whitened face and bald pate 
of Pierrot combined with a dress similar in cut and colour to the 
orthodox Grimaldian Joey. Fox’s crowning success, produced at 
the Olympic Theatre in 1868, was Humpty Dumpty, an elastic 
entertainment, capable of as many mutations, and enjoying as long 
a life as La Biche au Bois, or the Pied de Mouton. Achieving 
an initial run of 483 nights, it held its place in the bills there, on 
and off, until 1873, and was performed no fewer than 943 
times at this one theatre, not to speak of representations at other 
houses and in other towns. Little wonder that the agnomen of 
«Humpty Dumpty ” stuck to Fox to the day of his death, and that 
the name of the piece fastened itself in the public mind as a 
synonym for Pantomime! And thereby hangs a tale. For such, 
indeed, was the impress put upon Humpty Dumpty by its 
creator’s genius, that very rarely has any pantomime produced 
since throughout the length and breadth of America been known 
by any other title. Poor G. L. Fox’s taking off was as sad in its 
way as Joey Grimaldi’s. He died of softening of the brain, in strait- 
ened circumstances, at Cambridge, Mass., on October 24, 1877. 

Paramount among the elements contributing to the decline and 
fall of American Pantomime has been a woeful dearth of really 
funny clowns. Next in order, perhaps, to Fox came his quondam 
associate, Tony Denier, a pupil of the Ravels, who had that 
valuable Grimaldian gift denied to the great ‘‘ Humpty Dumpty ”’ 
—the faculty of inventing and manufacturing complicated 
harlequinade tricks. Descendant in the right line of some of the 
bluest blood in France (with a family tree bearing among other 
fruit a not unremote Ambassador to the Court of Spain), Mr. 
Denier landed at Boston in 1852 with the proverbial half-crown, 
and experienced much hardship before arriving at fame and fortune. 
In his time a man of many parts, his most extraordinary one was 
undoubtedly that bestowed upon him by Barnum in 1863. 
Donato, the famous one-legged dancer, had just taken London by 
storm, and the great showman wished to bring him to America. 
Donato’s agent asked 500 dollars a week ; Barnum offered fifty. 
“‘ Are you aware, sir ?”’ said the middleman, “ that it took Donato 
four years to learn to dance?” “‘ I don’t know about that,” replied 
Barnum, “‘but I’ve got a man who can do it in four weeks.”’ 
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And in less than that time the public were once more gulled by 
the Prince of Humbugs, who gravely announced, ‘‘ Tony Denier, 
the great American one-legged dancer.” For fully a score of 
years from September, 1868, when he first plunged into manage- 
ment, Mr. Denier kept the torch of Pantomime alight by 
methodically touring the States as the leading light of his own 
“‘Humpty Dumpty” company. With his retirement into private 


life, to enjoy prosperous ease at Chicago, American Pantomime 
may be said to have ceased to be. 





MRS. STIRLING. 
By ARTHUR EscorTT. 


yrs some years ago at a dull-looking house in Duchess- 

street—the house occupied in succession by Charles Young 
and the elder Farren—I found myself, not for the first time, in 
the presence of as delightful an old lady as anyone could imagine. 
It was Mrs. Stirling, long one of the most distinctive figures in 
comedy on the English stage. Delightful she always was, with 
her finely-cut features, her merry eyes, her rich voice, her capti- 
vating smile, her joyous yet high-bred manner, her unfailing 
store of anecdote and reminiscence. I could have passed many 
and many a valuable hour in listening to her. Now and then, 
as she dwelt upon incidents in her long career, a tinge of sadness 
seemed to come over her. Perhaps she was thinking of her ill- 
starred marriage to the famous stage-manager at Drury Lane, 
Edward Stirling, who did not treat her well, and from whom, 
before long, she elected to live apart. He died in the summer 
of 1894; and in less than four months, at the age of seventy- 
eight, his by no means disconsoiate widow married Sir Charles 
Hutton Gregory, the civil engineer, her junior by about one year 
only. We now have to regret her own death, which occurred at 
the end of last year. 

On the occasion of the call I have mentioned, Mrs. Stirling, 
with a cheery “‘let usthave a chat,” gave me more than an outline 
of the story of her life. She was one of a numerous family 
brought into existence by a poor half-pay naval officer, by name 
Hehl. Unless my memory deceives me, she received her 
education at a French convent. In her sixteenth year, having no 
reason to doubt how straitened her father’s circumstances were, 
she suddenly resolved to go on the stage. Without any pre- 
liminary teaching for it, but pretty, intelligent, and well read, she 
applied for employment to the manager of the Coburg Theatre, 
who, rather’ amused’ at her audacity, at once gave her a small 
part. Presently she was acting in the provinces, nearly always 
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with acceptance, of whatever sort the piece in the bill might be. 
As Rosalind, it appears, she soon achieved a rather marked 
success. Like most provincial players, Miss Clifton, as she called 
herself, had to undergo many hardships. One night, in bitter 
weather, she arrived at Liverpool on the coach, failed to obtain 
a lodging, and cried herself to sleep in the theatre on a box that 
contained the whole of her wardrobe. Early in 1836, in her 
twentieth year, she appeared at the Adelphi, then under 
the management of Frederick Yates, as Biddy Nutts in 
A Dream at Sea. The audience immediately took to the new 
actress, now Mrs. Stirling. ‘‘ Without becoming too prolix by 
going into particulars,” wrote one critic, ‘‘ we may safely assert 
that she possesses in an eminent degree every requisite for a 
low comedy performer ; that she does all with admirable tact and 
discretion, and that she is withal a very pretty woman.”’ 

But to shine in low comedy or melodrama was not enough for 
Mrs. Stirling. She aspired to brilliant comedy, to such a 
position as was held by Mrs. Nisbett. From the Adelphi she 
went over to Drury Lane, there to play Beatrice in Much Ado 
About Nothing and the chief partin A Night in the Bastille, and 
thence to the St. James’s, there to give life to the burletta called 
Love and Charity. In 1841, at the Haymarket, she succeeded 
Miss Helen Faucit as Clara Douglas and Mrs. Glover as Lady 
Franklin, in Money. Next came an engagement under Macready 
at Drury Lane, during which she played Celia in As You Like It, 
Sophia in The Road to Ruin, and Mrs. Foresight in Love for 
Love. Unreasonably enough, she was angry that in As You Like 
It she had not been cast for Rosalind. Bouncing into the 
manager’s room, she threw down her part on the table. Mac- 
ready good-naturedly contrived to smooth matters, and the 
young actress had good cause to be glad that he succeeded. 
Probably he would have put up with even greater refractoriness 
on the part of the high-spirited young lady. ‘‘ Much pleased,” 
he wrote in his diary of a performance of Money, ‘‘ with Mrs. 
Stirling, in Clara; she speaks with freshness and truth of tone.”’ 
Soon afterwards she was associated with Charles Mathews in 
his farce of The Eton Boy. In 1845, at the Princess’s Theatre, 
she acted with Macready, Charles Mathews, Wallack, Compton, 
and Charlotte Cushman, supporting the first as Cordelia in Lear, 
and as Madeline Weir in The King and the Commons. After a 
brief engagement at the Olympic, with Cousin Cherry in the 
farce of that name as her strongest card, she passed over to 
the Strand, and before long made herself famous as Adrienne 
Lecouvreur in The Reigning Favourite, as Iolanthe in King 
René’s Daughter, and as Olivia in The Vicar of Wakefield. 
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Returning to the Olympic, she sustained the principal parts in 
My Wife's Daughter, All That Glitters Is Not Gold, and Sir 
Roger de Coverley. 

It was in 1852, at the Haymarket, that Mrs. Stirling appeared 
in the character with which her name will always be identified. 
I refer, of course, to Peg Woffington in Masks and Faces. Fine 
as Webster’s Triplet may have been, it was mainly to the actress, 
as The Times lately’ remarked, that the play owed its great 
success. Her Peg is now looked back upon as one of the most 
memorable theatrical achievements of the century. In the 
words of a contemporary critic, the part was a delightful 
compound of grace, wit, spirit, and nobleness of nature; and 
Mrs. Stirling was entitled to the enviable praise of having 
realised it to the full... Her Adrienne Lecouvreur had reached, 
or all but reached, the level of tragedy ; in Masks and Faces she 
proved herself to be a mistress of the best sort of comedy art. 
“Stepping gracefully from seriousness to gaiety, and equally 
natural in both, Mrs. Stirling,’ wrote Oxenford, “is com- 
pletely in her element.” Yet once more at the Olympic, she 
impersonated a large variety of characters in the course of four 
or five years, including Marie de Fontanges in Plot and Passion, 
Mrs. Trotter Southdown in To Oblige Benson, Lady Teazle, 
Mrs. Bracegirdle in The Tragedy Queen, Mrs. Dorillon in Wives 
as They Were and Maids as They Are, Mrs. Levenson in Leading 
Strings, and Madame Bergmann in The Red Vial. Her Marie 
de Fontanges was marked by a display of emotional power in 
striking contrast to the archness and vivacity of her Peg Woffing- 
ton. Alfred Wigan was the De Neuville, Emery the Fouché, 
Robson the Desmarests. At the Lyceum she was the original 
representative of Anne Carew in A Sheep in Wolf's Clothing ; 
and another character which became vivid in her hands—why, 
by the way, does not Mrs. Bancroft play it?—was that of the 
too-devoted mother in Hen and Chickens. 

From about 1860, though still in full possession of her natural 
and acquired gifts, Mrs. Stirling lived in comparative retirement. 
Fortune, on the whole, had been kind to her; the day-dreams of 
her early life were realised, and she had a mind to enjoy her otiwm 
cum dignitate. In course of time, being too active-minded for 
absolute repose, she provided herself with an occupation by giving 
instruction in elocution to clergymen, barristers, players, members 
of Parliament, and others who had to make their voices heard in 
public. For many years it was her custom to reply to the toast 
of the evening at the dinner in aid of the Dramatic and Musical 
Sick Fund, which must have profited to a large extent by her 
exertions. Nearly all of the speeches she made were written for 
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her by Tom Taylor (a fact hitherto known only to a few) ; and the 
MS. of one, delivered in 1874, when Mr. Oxenford took the chair, 
was presented to me by herself. By this time she seemed to have 
definitely withdrawn from the stage, but in 1879 she was induced 
by Miss Litton to play in She Stoops to Conquer and The Beauz’ 
Stratagem at the Imperial Theatre. Three years afterwards she 
figured as the Nurse in Mr. Irving’s revival of Romeo and Juliet, 
and contributed largely to the effect it produced. On the last 
night of the run, Miss Ellen Terry, after tearfully embracing her, 
slipped on her finger a diamond ring, while her no less apprecia- 
tive manager placed on her wrist a bracelet of pearls. Mr. Ban- 
croft attracted her to the Haymarket, where she appeared as 
the Marquise in Caste, the Countess of Caryl in Lords and 
Commons, and Mrs. Malaprop in The Rivals. It may be doubted 
whether the first and last of these parts have ever had so fitting a 
representative. On the closing night of the Bancroft manage- 
ment she resumed her old part of Lady Franklin in Money. 
‘“‘ Though terribly ailing,” Mrs. Bancroft tells us, ‘“‘ the moment 
her cue came to go on the stage she seemed to become twenty 
years younger ; vigour returned to her limbs, and she walked with 
such a firm and stately gait that the change was extraordinary.” 
In 1885 she was the Martha in Mr. Irving’s superb production of 
Faust. Possibly she may have been too old to look the part, but 
any disadvantage in this way was atoned for by her keen appre- 
ciation of character, incident, and situation. Her health now 
gave way; and at the end of the Lyceum season of 1885-6, with a 
roar of applause ringing in her ears, she unconsciously took a 
final farewell of the stage after about fifty-seven years’ service 
thereon. Thackeray, writing over the signature of ‘‘ Theates”’ in 
the Examiner half a century ago, bears testimony to the fineness 
of her style, ‘‘ which, easy and natural as if she were talking in a 
room, and though ranging at will through every variety of feeling 
and expression, yet passes so gracefully from change to change 
that the sense of rhythm is never lost, always musical, never 
monotonous.” In a word, she was a truly great actress, especi- 
ally in brilliant comedy ; and with her, as far as we can judge at 
present, we must part company with Peg Woffington, Marie de 
Fontanges, and not a few other vivid dramatic creations. 
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MISS LENA ASHWELL. 


AVE for her appearance as Elaine in King Arthur, there is 
little to be recorded of the brief artistic career of Miss Lena 
Ashwell to distingnish it from those of the majority of young 
actresses who are seen to possess decided talent, and whose 
gradual advance in their art is watched with interest. The 
period of training must be gone through, and in nearly all cases 
the training is on much the same lines—the only lines that ex- 
perience shows to be useful. Before she took to the stage in 1891, 
Miss Ashwell had ‘studied at the Royal Academy of Music, 
though, with the exception of The Piper of Hamelin, in'which she 
made a charming Liza, she has not turned her voice or her 
musical training to account by playing in musical pieces. Her 
earliest experience was naturally gained in small parts at London 
theatres and with touring companies. Mr. Alexander, always 
ready to aid promising beginners, engaged her for one of his Lady 
Windermere’s Fan tours, while she appeared at the Globe in 
Gloriana, and at the Opéra Comique in Man and the Woman, the 
unfortunate enterprise of the late Mr. Arthur Dacre and Miss 
Amy Roselle, Then came a course of under-studying at the 
Comedy, Sowing the Wind the piece and Miss Winifred Emery 
the principal. After this Miss Ashwell appeared in several pro- 
ductions at this theatre, leaving it eventually to play in the 
revived Marriage at the Court. The offer of Elaine at the 
Lyceum was eagerly accepted, and the choice made by Sir Henry 
Irving was fully justified. Miss Ashwell’s appearance and her 
sympathetic acting won deservedly high praise, and the slight, 
girlish figure will long remain in the memories of playgoers as an 
ideal embodiment of the poet’s graceful and beautiful conception. 
It is evident that Miss Ashwell’s gifts lie in the direction of the 
romantic quite as much as the drawing-room drama, and in these 
days such qualities as she has shown herself to possess ought 
not to be lost sight of. When the romantic revival, of which 
so much talk is in the air, comes about (and until it is actually 
here we shall regretfully refuse credence to all rumours as to its 
being on the way), Miss Ashwell ought quickly to be in the front. 
For her sake, as well as our own, we hope it may not be much 
longer delayed. Miss Ashwell, who is, by the way, the daughter 
of a naval officer, is married to Mr. Arthur Playfair, the clever 
actor, son of Major-General Playfair. 
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At the Play. 


IN LONDON. 


6 ce public would appear to have returned to its old allegiance, 
and, in consequence, the theatres are enjoying an excep- 


- tional period of prosperity. The present outlook is distinctly 


gratifying, and holds out every promise that no changes of any 
importance may be expected for some time to come. 


THE SIGN OF THE CRoss. 
A Play, in Four Acts, by Wison Barretr. Producei at the Lyric Theatre, January 4. 


Marcus .. .. Mr. Witson Barrett. Ancaria .. .. Mits Atrpa CorTELron. 
Nero .. .. .. Mr. Pranxtyn McLeay. Daones .. .. Miss Lavra Jonnson. 
Tigellinus.. .. Mr. Cartes Hupsoy. Julia... .. .. Miss Ceci Witman. 
Licinius .. .. Mr. Eowarp Irwiy. Cyrene .. .. Miss Gertie Boswe. 
Glabrio .. .. Mr. Amprose Mawnninea. Edoni -- «+ Miss Atice Gamer. 
Philodemus .. Mr.T. W. Percrval. Zona.. .. .. Miss Bessie Exma. 
Metullus .. .. Mr. G. BERNAGE. . Catia.. .. .. Miss M. Smarrincer. 
Signinus .. .. Mr. D. McCartay. Mytelene.. .. Miss Rose PenpENNis. 
Servillius.. .. Mr. Horack Hopces. Favius .. .. Mr. ALFRED Brrpong, 
Strabo -. «+ Mr. Marcus Sr. Jous. Titus.. .. .. Me. Starrorp Samira. 
Viturius .. .. Mr. C. DeRwoop. Melos -- +» Mr. Percy Foster. 
Berenis .. .. Miss Maup Horrman. Stephanus .. Miss Hamner Waieur. 
Dacia .. +» Miss Daisy BELMorRE. Mercia .. .. Miss Maup JErrrizs. 
Poppea .. .. Miss Grace WARNER. 





The reports which from time to time reached London concern- 
ing the excitement created in America and the English provinces 
by Mr. Wilson Barrett's play, The Sign of the Cross, were 
certainly not calculated to allay public curiosity respecting its 
first performance here. In point of fact, a scene of such 
enthusiasm as that which greeted the production of the new 
drama at the: Lyric is not often witnessed. In part, perhaps, this 
may be explained by the great personal influence exercised by 
Mr. Barrett himself—an influence, be it said, that even his long 
absence from London has proved powerless to diminish in the 
slightest degree. One remembers with a keen thrill of pleasure 
and of gratitude his early days at the Princess’s, and the plucky 
fashion in which he there upheld the banner of the 
legitimate drama. Nor is it possible wholly to forget the period 
of his reverses and the courageous manner in which they were 
faced. That a fresh turn of fortune’s wheel should again have 
brought him luck is an event at which all must rejoice. And, 
happily, there can be no uncertainty touching the instantaneous 
and complete success achieved by The Sign of the Cross. . As the 
popular voice is thus clearly on Mr. Barrett’s side, we feel at 
greater liberty to say that, while we recognise in the new drama 
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many excellent and even exalted qualities, we are unable to 
endorse the high encomiums which it has elicited, especially from 
clergymen of various persuasions. For it is precisely in its 
ethical aspect that we consider the play falls short, or at least 
fails to attain the height which it might reasonably have been 
expected todo. The piece has been praised as a vivid illustration 
of the struggle between Paganism and Christianity, between the 
material and the spiritual, and of the irresistible ascendency, in 
face of trial and tribulation, of the latter. But inasmuch as it 
merely offers a presentment of outward things, inasmuch as it 
neglects to show the inner workings of a storm-beaten soul 
striving to force its way from darkness into light, inasmuch as 
it substitutes a simple coup de thédtre for a process of ratio- 
cination, or perhaps it would be more proper to say of 
emotional growth, we are constrained to assign the play a 
much lower position than we might have done had it proved 
as satisfying in treatment as in conception. 

The Sign of the Cross embodies the story of the love, or rather 
passion, awakened by a Christian maiden, Mercia, in the heart of 
Marcus Superbus, one of Nero’s prefects. Persuaded by 
Tigellinus, his favourite counsellor, that the Christians are 
responsible for the growing hatred of the Roman populace towards 
their Emperor, Nero orders that the girl, along with many of her 
co-believers, shall be imprisoned and held ready for the arena. 
In the midst of one of his saturnalias Marcus has Mercia 
brought to his house, where she is insulted and contemned by 
his guests. Dismissing these, Marcus, a prey to overwhelming 
passion, attempts to take her in his arms, but, repulsing him, 
Mercia raises a cross on high—an act which suffices to confound 
and terrify him. Presently Mercia and her companions are 
discovered within a dungeon adjoining the arena, to which they 
are speedily to be led, for, despite a vehement appeal made by 
Marcus, Nero, prompted by the Empress Poppea, has refused to 
reverse his decision. Half maddened by the thought of losing 
her, Marcus hastens to Mercia, offers if she will consent to deny 
her religion to make her his wife, and finally, on finding entreaty 
and argument alike futile, states his determination to die with, 
rather than live without, her. Mercia accepts this as sufficient 
proof of her lover’s conversion to the new religion, and together 
they pass into the arena. But by the unbiassed observer, the 
conclusion, as evidence of the power of Christianity, will certainly 
be pronounced both impotent and unconvincing, despite the 
fact that it has been received with the greatest enthusiasm by 
innumerable clergymen, a famous Dean, and at least one Bishop. 

To the general performance, as to the mounting of the piece, 
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great praise is due. Mr. Barrett’s earnest and virile style was 
eminently well suited to the part of Marcus, althoughhe has still to 
rid himself of certain faults of intonation. Mr. Franklyn 
McLeay furnished a fine study of the prematurely decrepit 
Emperor, and Mr. Charles Hudson an admirable study of the 
wily Tigellinus. The Poppea of Miss Grace Warner, if erring a 
little on the side of placidity, was a careful and clever perform- 
ance, while Miss Maud Jeffries, although in some measure 
incapacitated by hoarseness, played with genuine tenderness and 
emotion as Mercia. The real acting success of the evening fell, 
however, to Miss Haidee Wright, whose representation of the 
boy Stephanus fairly electrified the audience by its extraordinary 
force, reality, and intensity. 


THE PRISONER OF ZENDA. 


A Romance Play, ina Naeggs = and Four Acts, adapted from AntHony Hopr’s 


story by Epwarp 
Rost. Produced at the St. James’s Theatre, January 7. 


Characters of the Prologue. 


Prince Rudolf es Mr. GrorGE ALEXANDER. Jeffreys ee es Mr. Henry Boyce. 
Duke Wolfgang .. Mr. HERBERT WaRING. Giffen . Mr. F. FEATHERSTONE. 
Gilbert, Ear] ot — Amelia, Countess of 

sendyll ne Mr. CuHaRLes GLENNEY. Rassendyl! e- Miss Masen Hackney. 
Horace Glyn.. «» Mr. VINCENT STERNROYD. 


Characters of the Play. 


Rudolf the Fifth } Mr. Groncz ALEXANDER. Lorenz Teppich .. Mr. F. Lomnitz. 


Rudolf Rassendyll 


Franz Teppich -. Mr. Grorcs P. Hawtrey, 
Michael, Duke of Lord Topham -- Mr.GgorGE Bancrorr. 
Strelsau .. .- Mr. HeRBert WarinNa. Ludwig - Mr. I. Dawson. 
Colonel Sapt .. Mr. W. H. Vernon. Tent os os -» Mr. Ropert Loraine. 
Fritzvon Tarienheim Mr. ARTHUR Royston. Josef . -» Mr. Frank Dyalt. 
Captain Hentzau .. Mr. Laurence CauTLey. Princess Flavia |. Miss Everyn Miniaep. 
Detchard > Mr. Witxram H. Day. Antoinette de Mau- 


Bertram Bertrand .. Mr. ALLAN AYNESWORTH. - ban 


aie ee Miss Lity Hansvry. 
Marshal Strakencz.. Mr. Henry Loraine. Frau Teppich 


es Miss Ores Brannon. 





The difficulty, we might almost say the impossibility, of 
extracting a really good and satisfactory play from any novel, 
however dramatic in appearance, has long been recognised. It 
would be idle to contend that Mr. Rose has succeeded where so 
many have failed before him, for, to speak frankly, The Prisoner 
of Zenda is not a good play. That it contains certain elements 
calculated to make a popular success we cheerfully admit, 
however. Like Mercutio’s wound, it will serve, and that, after 
all, in the eyes of an unambitious manager, is perhaps a greater 
recommendation than if the work were a masterpiece doomed to 
public neglect. But Mr. George Alexander is not an unambitious 
manager: His own record establishes a standard by which he 
himself must be judged. From this standpoint it is impossible 
to receive his latest production with anything resembling 
enthusiasm. As a stage-work The Prisoner of Zenda is in- 


_ differently constructed, ill-proportioned, and not too brilliantly 


written. It lacks the crowning virtue of cohesion, and partakes 
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more or less of the character of a mosaic. Much of the peculiar 
charm of the novel has disappeared, while the spirit of fantasy 
which pervaded the entire book is only occasionally to be found in 
the play. Mr. Rose has committed the initial error of supplying 
a prologue, by no means a bad piece of workmanship of its kind, 
but for all practical purposes unnecessary,and wholly out of keeping 
with the sentiment of what follows. In the first two acts of the 
drama the action is diffuse and sluggish, while the last two are 
so frankly melodramatic that the spectator is almost tempted to 
fancy he has strayed into the Adelphi by mistake. The popularity 
of the book, coupled with the charm of a sumptuous spectacle 
and an attractive performance, will doubtless, however, obtain 
for the piece a success which its intrinsic merits would scarcely 
justify. In his prologue Mr. Rose relates the story of the 
Countess of Rassendyll’s intrigue with Prince Rudolf, heir- 
apparent to the throne of Ruritania, of her husband’s unexpected 
return, and of the duel, which results in the wounding of the Prince 
at the moment when his father’s death secures him the 
kingdom. When the curtain again rises, more than a century 
and a half has elapsed, and MRudolf MRassendyll, the 
Countess’s lineal descendant, is found wandering in the forest 
near Zenda, in company with his friend, Bertram Bertrand. 
Meanwhile Black Michael, the King’s cousin, has contrived to 
have him drugged, with the object of preventing his attending 
the coronation ceremonial. Struck by the resemblance between 
the young English stranger and the King, Colonel Sapt, one of 
his majesty’s most devoted followers, prevails upon Rassendyll 
to take his royal master’s place, and allow himself to be crowned 
instead. Rassendyll consents, and during the festivities meets 
and becomes enamoured of the charming Princess Flavia. By 
the treachery of Madame de Mauban, Black Michael, who 
himself covets the throne, is informed of the trick practised upon 
the public, and learns at the same instant that the real King has 
been conveyed to a dungeon in Michael’s Castle of Zenda. 
‘Opposite it lies the Castle of Tarlenheim, whither Rassendyll and 
Sapt repair in the hope of rescuing the royal prisoner. Thanks to the 
treachery of Madame de Mauban, who has been made the object 
of Black Michael’s perfidy, the two are enabled to break into 
Zenda, and, after a furious struggle, to save the King from his 
perilous position. Rassendyll, meanwhile, has confessed all to 
the Princess, and although loving each other passionately, they 
recognise that duty demands their separation, Flavia emphasising 
the fact by the words which bring the piece to a conclusion : ‘‘ My 
King can do no wrong.” As a whole The Prisoner of Zenda 
cannot be said to offer any great acting opportunities, although, 
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as if to make up for the deficiency, the performers on the first 
night evinced a not altogether laudable ambition to out-shout each 
other in the melodramatic passages. Mr. George Alexander’s 
assumption of the triple part was at least marked by a consider- 
able display of vigour as well as humour. Mr. Herbert Waring 
gave an exceedingly forcible and carefully-studied sketch of 
Black Michael, but decidedly the best performance of the evening 
was Mr. W. H. Vernon’s finely-conceived portrait of the bluff old 
soldier, Colonel Sapt. Miss Evelyn Millard invested with con- 
siderable charm and emotional power the somewhat slight part 
of the Princess Flavia, while Miss Lily Hanbury made a stately 
Madame de Mauban. Mr. Alexander has mounted the piece in 
the most liberal way, the coronation scene in the Winter 
Palace at Strelsau being particularly striking. A word of praise 
ought in fairness to be given also to Mr. Walter Slaughter for 
his charming incidental music. 





MICHAEL AND His Lost ANGEL. 
A Play, in Five Acts, by Henry ArTHUR Jones. Produced at the Lyceum Theatre, January 15. 


The Reverend Michael Organist.. .. .. .. Mr. J. 8. CrRawzey. 
Feversham .. .. Mr. Forpes Ropertson. | Organ Boy .. .. .. Master MILLER. 
Sir Lyolf Feversham Mr. M. HatHorn. Audrie Lesden .. .. Miss Manton Terry. 
Edward Lashmar Rose Gibbard .. Miss Saran Brooke. 
(Father Hilary) .. Mr. Ian RoBertson. Mrs.Cantelo .. .. Miss Hexrietta Wat- 
Andrew Gibbard  .. Mr. W. MackintossH. SON. 
he Reverend Mark Fanny Clover .. .. Mrs. E. H. Brooke. 
Docwray .. .. .. Mr. JosepH CARNE. An Anglican Sister .. Miss Jay Lupron. 
Withycombe -. « Mr. JoHnN WILLEs. 


Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s latest play is hardly likely to add to 
the reputation of that prolific author. The statement will 
probably surprise no one more than himself, for Michael and His 
Lost Angel is only too evidently the outcome of much serious 
thought and an earnest purpose. But accomplishment, 
unfortunately, is not always to be measured by intention; and 
Mr. Jones’s last effort merely furnishes another proof of the 
fallibility of human endeavour. Superficially the subject he has 
selected for treatment presents no great subtlety—it is only when 
one comes to probe beneath the surface that one recognises how 
complex and varied are the issues involved. Men have been 
tempted before this, both on and off the stage, by fair women, 
and fallen victims to the strength of their own baser passions. 
So also have men made of their dead selves the stepping-stones by 
which to rise to better things. But, although unmistakably the 
object of the author is to point this moral, Mr. Jones’s piece is 
found, on careful analysis, to teach no such lesson. More truly 
does it show the enervating quality of love, or rather of a 
passion so strong, so over-mastering, so deeply-rooted that no 
consideration, either of honour or of duty, is sufficient to repress 
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it. Unhappily, the dramatist who elects to make his hero the 
slave .other than the master of his emotions courts the obvious 
danger of alienating his audience and wrecking his play. 

This is precisely what Mr. Jones has done in the present 
instance. The Rev. Michael Feversham, despite his fervent 
protestations andhigh aspirations, is, after all, but a weak-kneed, 
invertebrate creature, who can hardly claim to command either 
our admiration or respect. Narrow-minded and intolerant, he 
strenuously condemns in others the very weakness tv which he 
himself becomes an easy prey at the first onslaught. An Anglican 
clergyman of austere principles, he meets Audrie Lesden, a lady 
of doubtful antecedents, whom he believes to be a widow, and 
incontinently falls beneath the spell of her charms. Audrie 
herself is a curious mixture—a sensualist of a not uncommon 
type, to whom religion appeals as an emotion rather than as an 
intellectual conviction. Realising that Michael shrinks from the 
attempt to raise her to the height he himself seeks to attain, 
she determines—not without occasional compunctions, speedily 
stifled, however—to drag him down to her own level. In this 
object she succeeds. By aseries of perfectly possible coincidences, 
the two are left alone for twelve. hours on an otherwise 
uninhabited island, with the result—apparently quite natural in 
the dramatist’s eyes, if almost incredible to those of the ordinary 
spectator—that this high-minded clergyman forgets his vows, 
his duty, and the respect due even to a woman as base as Audrie. 
To the enormity of his transgression Michael’s conscience 
awakens but tardily, and it is not until he learns of the return of 
Audrie’s husband, and recognises the imminent danger of dis- 
covery, that he determines upon a public confession as the only 
true way to salvation. The event takes place in the Minster 
church at Cleveheddon on the morning of its reconsecration. 
Nothing could be more brilliant or more realistic than the 
spectacle, with its fashionable throng of worshippers, its proces- 
sion of acolytes and of priests, its sense of grandeur and of 
impressiveness. Whether, however, the presentation on the 
stage of so sacred a ceremony is likely to please all tastes we 
leave others to decide. In presence of his congregation, Michae] 
relates the story of his fall, and then slowly quits the church in 
which he feels he is no longer worthy to minister as priest. To the 
distant monastery of San Salvatore, near Florence, he goes, in 
the hope of finding rest and forgetfulness; but even there the 
image of Audrie Lesden remains as an abiding memory, and 
when at length, like a repentant Frou-Frou, she reappears, 
attired in the conventional black dress, he cannot refrain from 
taking her to his arms and soothing her last moments with 
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loving words. Clearly, for such a couple, the one as passively 
feeble as the other is actively wicked, there can only be 
contempt, and contempt of a kind which one is tempted to 
express in no measured terms. 

Besides the mistaken ethics of the piece, Michael and His 
Lost Angel sins grievously in the direction of bad taste and of 
incorrigible dulness. The play is little more than a series of 
djuologues between hero and heroine, the monotony of which, 
as the action progresses, becomes more and more intolerable. 
Mr. Forbes Robertson looked the part of the “‘ pale young 
priest’ to perfection, his dignified bearing, passionate outbursts, 
and exquisitely balanced diction creating a profound impression: 
But even he found it impossible to arouse sympathy for a 
character so irresolute and so contemptible as the. Reverend 
Micheel Feversham. Miss Marion Terry gave a beautiful picture 
of the finer side of Audrie Lesden, but unfortunately Nature has 
denied her the ability, required to complete the portrait, of 
bringing into evidence the devilish witchery of such a woman. 
The remaining parts are little better than sketches, but in every 
instance were effectively played by the members of a thoroughly 
competent cast. 





THE LATE Mr. CASTELLO. 


An Original Farce, in Three Acts, by SypNey Grunpy. Produced at the Comedy Theatre, 
December 28, 1895. 


Captain Trefusis .. Mr. Leonarp Borne, Mrs. Bickerdyke .. Miss Rose LEecterca. 
Sir Pinto — Mr, Cyrit Mauve. Avice Bickerdyke .. Miss Esme Bentncer. 
Jack Uniacke.. -» Mr. J. G. Graname, Mrs. Castello .. .. Miss WintFaeD Emery. 
spencer ee Mr. J. Byron. 


Mr. Sydney Grundy presents the curious spectacle of a play- 
wright whose method is as antiquated as his manner is distinctly 
modern. In the matter of construction he is half a century 
behind the times ; in point of dialogue he is, if anything, rather 
in advance of them. Simplicity and directness in the conduct of 
a story—qualities which appeal with peculiar force to the great 
bulk of the playgoing public of to-day—are to him as abhorred 
things. The greater the intricacy of a plot the better pleased 
apparently is he with it. The result is that, with few exceptions, 
his works bear an appearance of artificiality, of unreality, which 
would be almost fatal to their success were it not for the 
brilliancy of the dialogue and the aptness of the characterisation. 
In The Late Mr. Castello most of Mr. Grundy’s worst faults are, 
we regret to say, united. So involved is the plot that the author’s 
meaning is almost lost in its complications, and yet so thin is it 
that only by dint of strenuous hammering has it been beaten out 
to the necessary length. The story moves in a circle—what may, 
indeed, be termed a vicious circle—which might just as well be 
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broken through at one moment as at another. Even Mr. Grundy’s. 


most constant quality—his wit—seems in a measure also to have 
deserted him on this occasion, for although the piece contains 


brilliant moments, these are more than counterbalanced by a. 


succession of particularly dull quarters of an hour. The story 
resolves itself into alove-due! between Mrs. Castello and acertain: 
Captain Trefusis, who meet, become passionately attached, agree 
and disagree, quarrel and make it up, and finally fall inio each 
other’s arms, an engaged couple, all within the brief space of six. 
hcurs. Mrs. Castello is by no means a pleasing kind of ledy. 
A widow, she trades upon her pretended affection for a husband 
she hated, and endeavours to inflame the ardour of her suitor by 
reiterated vows of constancy to the memory of her dead spouse. 
Captain Trefusis meets these declarations by references to a 
hypothetical sweetheart named Beryl, and this game of see-saw, 
with its continued alternations of success and failure, goes on until 
the author deems it well finally to drop the curtain. To the de- 
velopment of the plot two other couples contribute in a greater 
or less degree ; but as the chief part of their conversation is carried 
on in the jargon of Capel-court, the spectator speedily wearies of 
them. Although her memory played her one or two strange: 
tricks, Miss Rose Leclercq’s performance of Mrs. Bickerdyke, 
humorous, polished, and superbly conceived, was the best of the 
evening. As Mrs. Castello, Miss Winifred Emery showed a 
genuine sense of comedy, and, albeit the part is hardly sympa- 
thetic, played with much charm and grace. Mr. Cyril Maude: 
gave another of his clever ‘‘ old men” sketches ; but, frankly, we 
should be glad to see this talented actor in something a little 
more novel, even were it merely the character of a schoolboy ;. 
while Miss Esmé Beringer and Mr. J. G. Grahame proved 
fairly effective as a pair of prosaic lovers. Mr. Leonard Boyne 
unfortunately appeared unable to grasp the real significance of 


the part of Captain Trefusis, playing it in such doleful fashion. 
as to create a general feeling of depression. 





ONE OF THE BEST. 


- A Dramas, in Four Acts, by Seymour Hicxs and Georcr Epwarpes. Produced at the Adelphi 
Theatre, December 21, 1895. 


Dudley Keppel -- Mr. Wimr1aMTeRRiss. ; Private Montressor .. Mr. RicHarD 
Phillip Elsworth |. Mr, W. L. Apinapon. BrEexNnaxp- 
Lieut.-Gen. Coventry.. Mr. Cuarntes Futtox. | PrivateSnipe.. . Mr. Wess Dasveion. 
Sir ae. ag ll Mr. Epwarp 8ass. Private White .. Mr. Herrick. 
The Re Dr. Penrose.. Mr. JvLiaN Cxoss, Jason Jupp . . «» Mr. H. Arnot Forpv.. 
M. Jules de Grueby -. Mr. L. DeLorme. Esther Coventry | -- «+ Miss Mittwarp. 
Private Ju: Mr. Harry NicHo.Lys, Mary Penrose -. «+» Miss Evita OstLere. 
Sergeant ennessey . Mr. A. W. Fitz. | Kitty Spencer.. .. .. Miss Vane 

GERALD. Fe aTHERSTON.. 
Corporal Smythe.. .. Mr. WaLien. Mrs. Spcncer.. .. «- Miss Kate Kearney.. 
Private Ginger os ee My. Coxz. 





The success of the new Adelphi drama, and success we have: 
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no doubt it is destined to enjoy, will certainly not spring from 
the originality of the story or the cleverness of the writing. The 
authors, indeed, are far too wise to depend upon such uncertain 
elements, preferring to pin their faith to old-fashioned methods 
and to the inherent strength of one particular situation. To this, 
as the most important feature of the production, we may as well 
refer at once. Founded on the notorious Dreyfus incident, it 
provides a picture alike thrilling and animated. Lieutenant 
Dudley Keppel, of the 2nd Highlanders, has been found guilty of 
purloining certain weighty documents, containing details of 
a proposed new scheme for the defence of Portsmouth harbour, 
and, unable to establish his innocence, is sentenced to public 
degradation and dismissal from the Army. The scene represents 
the barrack square at Portsmouth. For the moment the stage 
is empty, save for the presence of a solitary sentinel. After a 
brief pause, however, there is heard in the distance the muffled 
sound of a fife-and-drum band, and presently the instrumentalists 
themselves appear, playing the ‘“Dead March” from Saul. Follow- 
ing them comes a regiment of Highlanders, until, as the stage 
gradually fills, the prisoner himself marches on, pale, haggard, yet 
dignified, the central figure of an impressive picture. At the 
word of command one of the sergeants steps forward, and with 
almost needless brutality, tears from the prisoner’s uniform 
his medals and shoulder straps, and finally divests him of his 
jacket. One last indignity remains—the surrender of his sword 
—but against this the man’s pride rebels, and drawing the 
weapon from its sheath, he breaks it across his knee. The whole 
incident is extraordinarily vivid, forcible, and puthetic, and only 
marred by the introduction of certain minor details which tend 
to rob the scene of its realism, and which are not even theatrically 
effective. 

Apart from this episode, the story set forth in One of the Best 
follows the usual conventional lines of melodrania. The hero’s 
discomfiture is brought about by the treachery of one Phillip 
Ellsworth, who, having seduced the daughter of the commanding 
officer at Portsmouth, prevails upon her to obtain his admission 
to the room in which the coveted plans are concealed. Inter- 
rupted in his task of purloining them, Ellsworth assumes Keppel’s 
cloak and manner. When, moreover, the alarm is given, he 
contrives to make good his escape, and it is the latter who is 
discovered in his place. The circumstance that Keppel is himself 
the designer of the plans, and could therefore have no motive for 
stealing them, does not apparently occur to anyone, and accord- 
ingly he is sentenced to be drummed out of the regiment. 
Needless to say, his innocence is proved in the last act to the 
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satisfaction of everyone, and the piece concludes with his 
reinstatement. In Dudley Keppel, Mr. William Terriss has a 
part after his own heart, and very gallantly and earnestly he 
plays it. Than his acting in the degradation scene nothing 
could well be finer. Miss Millward was hardly at her best as the 
female villain of the piece, but that was the fault of the character 
rather than of the actress. Mr. Harry Nicholls got an enormous 
amount of capital out of the part of a comic private, his efforts 
being successfully seconded by Miss Vane Featherston as Kitty 
Spencer. Serviceable aid was also given by Mr. W. L. Abingdon, 
Mr. Charles Fulton, Mr. Edward Sass, Mr. L. Delorme, and 
particularly by Mr. A. W. Fitzgerald. 


A Woman’s REASoN. 


A Play, in Three Acts, by Cuartes H. E. Brooxrietp and F.C. Patties. Produced at tae 
Shaftesbury Theatre, December 27, 1895. 

Lord Bletchley .. Mr. CHARLES BRooKFIELD. James .. .. .. Mr. Lesty Tomson. 

he Rev. ~ | Footman... .. .. Mr. CHARLES GouDHART. 

Pretious .. .. Mr. Henry KEMBLE. | Lady Bletchley .. Miss Caktotta ADDISON. 
Captain Crozier .. Mr. CoGHLan. The Hon. Nina 
ye en D’Acosta Mr. Lewis WALLER. Keith -« Mrs. Treg. 

-- Master Stewart Dawson. Agatha Pretious .. Miss Mavpr Muxustr. 

Me Sitios: -. Mr. Hamitron Knigat. Curtice .. .. Miss Vidter Stevens. 
Martin Tuts .. .. Mr. E. J. Matyon. | Leah DD’ Acosts .. Miss Froxence West. 


To the critic, by whom in these days even mediocrity is 
welcomed as a gift from the gods, it is a genuine. pleasure. to 
meet with a play which combines clever workmanship, brilliant 
dialogue, and an interesting story. Given these qualities, one 
may well be tempted to overlook any slight imperfections 
discernible in the piece. In A Woman’s Reason, Messrs. 
Brookfield and Philips have provided a drama of the kind we 
refer to, and one which brings the past year worthily to a close. 
No one who has ever witnessed Frou-Frou can fail to be struck 
with the close resemblance existing between the new play and 
MM. Meilhac and Halévy’s famous comedy. Alike in plot and 
characterisation, the two pieces have a similarity which, if 
accidental, offers one of the most marvellous examples of 
the power of coincidence. Mr. Brookfield, it should be stated, 
has publicly denied all knowledge of Frou-Frou—a circumstance, 
by the way, which says little for his erudition as a student of 
the contemporary drama; but as his partner has proved more 
reticent, it may be supposed that Mr. Philips boasts a closer 
acquaintance with French dramatic literature. The matter is 
one of slight importance, however. Whether the authors have 
relied for the groundwork of their piece upon.their own 
invention or the ingenuity of others is of much less moment 
to the public than the circumstance that they have produced a 
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really admirable play. To some it may appear that they have 
erred in their final act in bringing together a husband and wife 
between whom lies, and must ever lie, the shadow of so terrible 
a tragedy as that created by a woman’s lapse into adultery. For 
ourselves, we hold them fully justified in the dénowement they 
have given to their drama, inasmuch as they have chosen, and 
in our opinion rightly chosen, the paths of charity and kind- 
ness rather than of revenge andhatred. ‘Kill or forgive ’’—in 
these words does Stephen D’Acosta formulate the only alterna- 
tive possible under the circumstances, and it is to be counted to 
him for righteousness that, departing from the tenets of his own 
faith, he is moved to choose the better part. 

Nina Keith, daughter of the impecunious Lord Bletchley, is 
persuaded, when quite a girl, to accept the offer made her by the 
wealthy but humbly born Stephen D’Acosta, to whom her father 
is under heavy monetary obligations. The result is what 
might have been expected; Stephen becomes more and more 
immersed in business, while Nina is content to lead a butterfly 
existence. Even the child born to them only serves to widen the 
gulf that separates one from the other. For little Algie has 
become the idol of his aunt, Leah D’Acosta, upon whom, indeed, 
the burden of all home matters has fallen. Suddenly, Nina’s 
eyes are opened to the humiliating position she occupies in her 
husband’s home, and, stung by jealousy, careless of what the 
consequences may be, she accepts the proposal made by a certain 
unprincipled but fascinating Captain Crozier, to fly with him. 
So far, it will be observed, the story has proceeded on lines 
identical with those of Frou-Frou. Here, however, the re- 
semblance ceases. Nina quickly realises her mistake, and, 
shame-stricken by her own behaviour, she abandons her lover. 
After some months of continuous searching, Crozier discovers 
her whereabouts, and forcing his way into her company, entreats 
her to return, not, however, as his wife, but his mistress, until 
the death of an elderly aunt, upon whose goodwill he counts, 
shall leave them free to marry. This ignoble, and, we are con- 
strained to add, unspeakably foolish, offer is, of course, con- 
temptuously declined. Meanwhile, Stephen has obtained a 
divorce, but has generously agreed that Algie shall pass a certain 
period with his mother. Through the window, Crozier, having 
first carefully deposited his gloves on the piano, in order 
apparently that they may be found there subsequently by Nina’s 
husband, observes Stephen approaching, and, with incredible 
foolishness, is allowed by her to conceal himself in the adjoining 
bedroom. The sequel may be guessed. Fortunately, however, 
Nina is able to convince Stephen of her perfect innocence as 
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regards Crozier’s presence, and in the end to secure his entire 
forgiveness. 

Although manifestly A Woman’s Reason does not lack faults, 
it is, as a whole, one of the best and most interesting plays 
which the past year has brought us. Equally, too, its perform- 
ance can be spoken of in terms of high praise. Mr. Charles 
Brookfield has seldom been seen to greater advantage than as 
the sophistical, unscrupulous, toadying old Lord Bletchley, while 
as the injured husband, Mr. Lewis Waller played with a fine 
restraint, and yet, when called upon, with a forcible vigour 
altogether masterly. As for Mr. Coghlan’s Captain Crozier, it 
seemed, indeed, save for a slight tendency on the actor’s part 
towards slowness, as if time had put back the’clock, and given 
us this consummate artist once more in the prime of his strength 
and talent. Mrs. Tree, if a trifle unequal, gave a superbly- 
finished portrait of the nervous, wayward, feather-brained Nina, 
and Miss Florence West a no less cleverly thought out sketch 
of the matter-of-fact Leah. Not for a long time has a boy actor 
so natural or so winsome as Master Stewart Dawson been seen 
on the stage. To the remainder of the company every credit is 
due for an admirable all-round performance. 





Tommy ATKINS. 


A Military Drama in Four Acts, by ARTHUR SHIRLEY and BENJAMIN LANDECK. Produced at the 
Duke of York’s Theatre, December 23, 1895. 


Harold Wilson .. Mr. Cuartes CartwriGut. , Colour - Sergeant 
Stephen Raymond Mr. Lyston Lye. Paddy Molloy.. Mr. RicHarp PurpDen. 
Ebenezer Skindle Mr. Lennox Pawle. Rrth Kaymond.. Miss GextrRuDE Kineston. 





Captain Richard Elsie Wilson .. Miss Constance CoLuer. 
aitland .._.. Mr. Epwarp O’NIELL. Rose Selwyn -- Miss CLarke HaRFrorp. 
Captain Bob Margaret Mait- .. 
jparrow .. .. Mr. WILFRED ForstER. Jand. .. .. .. Miss OLLIFFE. 
Little Jack .. .. Miss Jessica Biack. Kate Perkins .. Miss Naomi NeIison. 
Private Mason .. Mr. G. W. CocxBunn. Martha .. .. .. Miss Minnie MaJor. 


It is, perhaps, hardly fair to judge Messrs. Shirley and 
Landeck’sdrama by its performance on a stage where, of necessity, 
much of the scenic effect, and not a few of its most stirring inci- 
dents, had to be sacrificed owing to want of space. At the Pavilion 
Tommy Atkins enjoyed a phenomenal success, due in great 
measure to conditions entirely lacking at the Duke of York’s. It 
is a drama of the usual east-end order—if anything, a trifle above 
the average of its class—but that anyone should have believed for 
a moment in the possibility of it attracting audiences to a west- 
end theatre passes comprehension. The experiment has, how- 
ever, been tried, and after a week’s duration abandoned in despair. 
The story deals with the adventures of one Harold Wilson, who, 
having been reared for the Church, becomes so disgusted with the 
intolerance and uncharitableness of self-styled Christians that he 
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promptly discards his curate’s coat for the Queen’s uniform. To 
tell of his numerous exploits, as of those of Ruth Raymond, the 
heroine, would demand too much space, and it must suffice that 
virtue is duly rewarded in the last act, in which a picturesque 
presentment of the Malaki Fort in Egypt is given. The only 
performance which calls for comment was that of Mr. G. W. 
Cockburn, who, playing his original part of Mason, a dissolute, 
but good-hearted Private, created a distinctly favourable 
impression. The remainder of the company seemed to be engaged 
in playing that quaint, but not altogether satisfactory, game of 
setting square pegs in round holes. 





GAFFER JARGE. 
A Rustic Comedy, in One Act, by Aticia Ramsay. Produced at the Comedy Theatre, January 11. 


Gaffer Jarge ee Mr. Crgin Mavupe. | Mrs. Jones ke ..-Miss ALice MANnsFieLp. 
Master Tom :) Mr. Es BuakisTon. | Susie os oe ~ Mins Jessica Buack. 
Benson a Mr. J. Byron. 


As a first effort Gaffer Jarge may be described as of some 
promise, although of little value. Thestory is conventional to the 
last degree, while the dialogue might be curtailed with advantage. 
But there can be traced in the piece little touches of character 
and of a quaint humour which tend to show that Mrs. Ramsay, 
when she has learnt the business of the stage more thoroughly, 
may yet become a serviceable playwright. The plot of her rustic 
comedy is simple. Gaffer Jarge, an old fellow of seventy, 
receives notice to quit his homestead unless he can find £100 
within a month in order to satisfy his liability on a deed executed 
by his father. The rascally factor inadvertently leaves the 
document behind him, and the Gaffer is thereupon tempted to 
destroy it. But the voice of his grand-daughter, coupled with 
the promptings of his own conscience, restrains him, while the’ 
unexpected return (unexpected save by the audience) of the 
young squire secures him from all further molestation. In parts 
of the dryly humorous order Mr. Cyril Maude is inimitable, but 
his performance of Gaffer Jarge plainly proved that he has not 
an ounce of pathos in his composition. Miss Alice Mansfield 
gave an amazingly clever study of a gossiping old country-woman, 
and Miss Jessica Black a very pleasing sketch of the child, Susie. 


THE PANTOMIMES. 
CINDERELLA AT Drury LANE. 


Cinderella is the subject of the Drury Lane pantomime this 
season, the book, which is exactly what a book of the sort 
ought to be, bearing the signatures of Sir Augustus Harris, Mr. 
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Cecil Raleigh, and Mr. Arthur Sturgis. We all know it is 
customary on such occasions to repeat the stereotyped words 
that Sir Augustus has surpassed himself; but in the present 
instance the phrase has something more than a mere perfunctory 
application. Looking back upon the long series of splendid 
predecessors, we doubt if any can vie in magnificence and taste 
with this, the latest effort of this manager. It is not 
alone that the dresses and appointments are of the most 
dazzling description, but that in every department may be 
detected a spirit of refinement and rarest delicacy. The fun 
starts early with a scene depicting Toy Land, which ought to 
bring unbounded delight to the heart of every boy and girl. It 
reaches its height in the Baronial Hall on the occasion of a party 
given by the Baron and Baroness to a few select friends. Nor, in 
point of spectacular effect, could anything be finer than the scene 
of the Wood, with its instantaneous change from autumn to winter, 
or that of Fairyland,’where Cinderella, having been decked out in 
gorgeous array, sets out in her auto-motor carriage for the 
Prince’s ball, which in itself presents a picture of brilliancy and of 
colour-combination never, it is tolerably safe to say, surpassed on 
any stage. When it is stated that Mr. Herbert Campbell and 
Mr. Dan Leno appear as the Baron and Baroness, Miss Sophie 
Larkin and Miss Emily Miller as the ugly sisters, and-the Brothers 
Griffiths as a couple of episodical characters, and that all are at 
their best, it will be understood how merrily the ball of fun is 
kept rolling from start to finish. Miss Ada Blanche makes a 
fascinating Prince, Miss Isa Bowman a bewitching Cinderella, 
Miss Dagmar (besides being an accomplished vocalist) a 
stately groom-of-the-chamber, and Miss Marguerite Cornille (an 
exceedingly clever new-comer) a very pretty and piquant French 
Ambassador. 


RoBINSON CRUSOE AT THE LYCEUM. 


The young people have no stauncher or more constant friend 
than Mr. Oscar Barrett, who every year provides them with a 
pantomime as full of fun and gaiety, of laughter and of merri- 
ment, as an egg is of meat. This season, with the assistance of 
Mr. Horace Lennard, he gives them Robinson Crusoe, whose 
well-known adventures are always a source of interest and 
attraction. The piece opens gaily in the port of Hull, whence 
Robinson, torn from the arms of loving Polly Hopkins, is hurried 
away by Will Atkins and his motley crew. Then we have a 
vision, ingeniously contrived, of the ship in full sail, the storm 
at sea, the wreck, and, finally, of Robinson alone upon his 
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fragile raft. Presently we find him safe on shore, in company 
with Man Friday, his parrot, cat and faithfuldog. To the 
same spot come Polly and Mrs. Crusoe, Atkins and his 
myrmidons, Starboard and Larboard, and others, who, with the 
savages, contrive to keep the fun going in the most hilarious 
manner. Mr. Barrett reserves his great effect for the last scene, 
which reveals the royal grove of palms. Here occurs a ballet of 
the most exquisite character, so beautifully conceived, so dazzling 
in its colouring, and so brilliantly harmonised, as to defy description. 
By her pleasing singing and dainty dancing, Miss Alice Brookes, 
as Robinson, won the hearts of all. Miss Grace Lane proved an 
exceptionally charming Polly, while Mr. Victor Stevens, Mr. 
Fred Emney, Mr. Fred Storey, Mr. Charles Lauri (a 
wonderfully agile Man Friday),'and Miss Susie Vaughan kept the 
audience in roars of laughter. A word of special commenda- 
tion is also due to little Miss Geraldine Somerset for her clever 
performance as the Spirit of Adventure. 





IN PARIS. 


The past month has been as uneventful in the dramatic world 
as in other matters it has been animated. Still, a piece by 
M. Sardou is always a big item to the good; and though his 
Marcelle at the Gymnase—written, it is supposed, for Madame 
Bernhardt—has not quite come up to the mark with Madame Jane 
Hading, it is, nevertheless, destined to remain the piece of the 
day for a little time to come. M. Sardou has remained faithful 
to the old methods, as appears from the utterances of one of 
his characters, and the nature of the piece itself. There is not a 
pennyweight of psychology or pessimism in the four acts, and 
its conclusion is quite satisfactory for those who like the stage 
for its pictures of life as it is not. Marcelle is reader to a clever 
lady of rank. She is very pretty and fascinating, just the sort of 
person a clever lady of rank with a son at the inflammable age 
would choose for her reader. Marcelle has a past, a fact which 
is equally natural. She has had a lover, whom her late brother 
attempted to shoot. In spite of this, the son loves Marcelle, who 
has explained that she is innocent ; she was placed in a false 
position to save her brother, who, in a drunken fit, had tried to 
kill the alleged lover. The latter took refuge in her bed room, 
and hence her apparent dishonour. The alleged lover, wishing 
to marry her, of course will not tell the truth; and so, when our 
poor Marcelle is on the verge of throwing herself, in despair, into 
the son’s arms, the astute old lady worms the secret out of the 
scoundrel, and all is made right. C'est viewx jeu worthy of the 
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immortal Scribe; still, it is pleasant to go backwards sometimes. 
There has been nothing else worth noting but a gloomy Swedish 
piece, Une Mére, by Mme. Allin Ameen, at the Théatre de l’uvre. 
A deformed child is born. The mother strangles the child to 
save it from the misery to which its deformity will expose it, and 
gives herself up to justice—quite an antique mother. 

Even the worm, the proverb says, will turn, and at last the 
Parisian playgoer has risen up in wrath to demand that pieces 
shall begin at the advertised time, not whenever it suits the 
leading lady’s convenience; and that the waits between acts 
shall not be sointerminably long. On one recent occasion, at the 
Vaudeville, the curtain was an hour all but ten minutes late, and, 
when at last the piece did begin, even Madame Réjane had to 
bear the brunt of the audience’s anger and ill-will. It is quite 
certain that this sort of thing would not be tolerated in London, 
and there is no reason why it should be in Paris. 


IN BERLIN. 


The most interesting event of the New Year in the dramatic 
world of Germany has been the production of Herr Gerhart 
Hauptmann’s Florian Geyer at the Deutsches Theatre, Berlin. 
Seldom has the first performance of a play been awaited with 
more curiosity, or given rise to so much gossip and excitement. 
Florian Geyer had been long detained in the Censor’s office, and 
this fact, which was widely known, tended to add to, rather than to 
diminish, the speculation which was rife concerning the play. 
However, the authorities finally passed it, and then every kind 
of melancholy prophecy was heard. The forecasts were to some 
extent justified, for a great struggle ensued between the manage- 
ment of the Deutsches Theatre and the police authorities. 
But, after long discussion, the play was eventually brought out, 
and forthwith became the subject of much criticism, favourable 
and the reverse. It has been attacked by adherents of the 
classical school, who assign great importance to the form and 
construction of a play. It was, perhaps, with a view to disarming 
certain critics that Herr Hauptmann decided tocall his work a 
drama. Its subject is an episode in the Peasants’ War in South 
Germany in the sixteenth century ; and the rage of the masses, 
who rise up in rebellion against intolerable oppression, is depicted 
‘by the author in some very fine lines. Florian Geyer, whose 
idea is the creation of a United Germany under an evangelical 
Emperor, is only one factor in the social movement of his time. 
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In real life, as in the drama, he is shipwrecked through the 

purity of his intentions and the extravagance of his ideal. In its 

essence Florian Geyer’s ideal is far nobler and broader than that 

of Prince Bismarck, who brought about the unification of Germany 

by diplomacy and force. But Geyer is a dreamer, and nota 

practical man, and therein lies his weakness as well as his strength. 

The most remarkable thing in the play is the extraordinary 
accuracy with which its medizwval scenes have been staged. No 
trouble has been spared to make the scenery and costumes exact 
copies of authentic originals, and the various stage pictures are 
masterpieces of spectacular effect. The play, which contains 
sixty parts, consists of a prologue and five acts, the whole taking 
three hours and a half to perform. It was originally intended to 
be given in two sections extending over two nights, but this design 
was wisely abandoned, and the present form substituted for it 
The author, like Wagner, is quite indifferent to the feelings of his 
audience, and practically says that if people want to see his play 
they must accommodate themselves to him, for he is not disposed 
to consider their convenience. It may be said at once that the 
play is too long drawn out. The several acts, though interesting 
in themselves, possess but little unity when the piece is regarded 
as a whole, and the impression left on the mind of the spectator, 
instead of being clear and well defined, is blurred and confused. 
The reception of Florian Geyer on the first night was a very 
mingled one, and when the curtain fell there was a burst of 
applause, which, however, could not silence the storm of disapproval 
which rose at the same moment from those to whom the piece did 
not appeal. Whatever judgment may eventually be passed upon 
his play, Herr Hauptmann cannot be said to have left his public 
indifferent. 

Monsieur le Directeur, the original of The Chili Widow, has 
been translated into German and produced with great success in 
Berlin. Herr Tewele, an importation from Vienna, is admirably 
suited with the part of the easy-going Government official, whose 
flirtation with the charming Suzanne, played by Fraiilein 
Schwendemann, forms the pivot of the farcical intrigue. The 
“internationalisation” of successful farces, in whatever tongue 
they may originally be written, seems to be becoming more and 
more a matter of course. 


IN ITALIAN CITIES. 


The past month saw the birth of very little in the way of 
novelty on the Italian stage. This, of course, does not mean 
that any lack of good pieces was apparent on the chief stages of 
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Italy when the theatres re-opened after the Christmas holidays, 
Of strictly new works, however, there were really none of any 
importance. The Scala, Milan, re-opened well with M. Saint- 
Saéns’ Henry VIII., in which Signor Sammarco, Signor Varela, 
Signora Felia Letvine, and Signora Parsi played the leading 
parts. Signor Mascagni’s Ratcliff was produced at Genoa on the 
2nd of the month, under the personal direction of the com- 
poser. The proprietors of the chief theatre of Modena provided 
Otello for the theatre-goers of that town, but had to withdraw it 
soon afterwards. Traviata, which then took the place of Otello, 
proved more satisfactory. In the first week of January, La 
Vigilia de la Sagra, a comedy by Signor A. G. Cagna, made its 
first appearance at the Lirico Internazionale, Milan. The plot 
of this work is of a simple character, and resembles in some 
respects that of Moroso de la Nona. M. Massenet’s Werther was 
produced simultaneously at Genoa and Verona, while the choice 
in the case of Pesaro, Turin, Pistoja, and Padua fell upon Carmen. 
At the Teatro Nuovo, Florence, on January 11, Finestra 
Murata, a new comedy from the pen of Signor Rosadi, an Italian 
advocate, made its first appearance with good effect. Trionfo, a 
new drama in four acts, by Signor Roberto Bracco, also met with 
a good reception on the occasion of its initial appearance at the 
Alfieri, Turin, on the 10th. 


IN MADRID. 


Among the few new works which saw the light on the 
Madrid stage in the course of the past month, El Judio Polaco, 
the only rendering which has ever been made in Castilian of 
MM. Erckmann-Chatrian’s well-known melodrama Le Juif 
Polonais, must take the first place. Strange though it is that a 
work of the kind should not before this have found its way to 
Madrid, where Sir Henry Irving’s achievements are rather well 
known, stranger still is it that its appearance now should be 
due to what is neither more nor less than an accidental discovery 
that such a play existed. It is said that a Spanish gentleman 
interested in theatrical matters chanced, while on a visit to 
Paris, to drop into a theatre where Le Jwif Polonais was being 
played. On his return home, he commissioned Sejiores Gonzalez 
Llana and Francos Rodriguez, the joint authors of Hl Pan del 
Pobre, to turn the play into their native tongue, and in a short 
time El Judio Polaco was introduced toa Madrid audience at 
the Teatro Espaiiol. Its reception was not perhaps quite so 
enthusiastic as one might have expected, though Sefior Donato 
Jiménez acted the chief part with great skill. A lyrical farce with 
the title of El Principe Heredero was produced for the first time 
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at the Teatro Romea with success. The authors of the libretto 
are Sefiores Lucio and Arniches, and of the music, Sefiores Brull, 
Nieto, and Torregrosa. El Marido de Mamé, a short farce which 
was put on the stage of the Lara, fell somewhat flat, though the 
announcement of Sefiores Criado and Cocat as the authors 
roused some show of appreciation in the audience. 





IN VIENNA. 


At the German Volkstheater, a new comedy entitled 
Comtesse Guckerl has been brought out, and has met with 
general approval. The scene is laid in Carlsbad in 1818, in 
which year Goethe was among the visitors to that famous place 
of resort, and was invited by the management to the theatre. 
He accepted the invitation, and, seated in the box which had 
been reserved for him, became the cynosure of every eye. One 
would hardly attach much importance to this fact; and, in- 
deed, it was not generally known until Franz von Schénthau 
and Franz Koppel-Ellfeld introduced the incident in Comtesse 
Guckerl. This is the only new thing in the piece, for the rest, 
though sufficiently amusing, has been modelled on familiar lines. 
A Russian officer, born in Potsdam, falls in love with a young 
widowed Austrian countess, who turns her beautiful and merry 
eyes on everyone in so bewitching a way that she is known as 
“the Bright-eyed Countess” (the Comtesse Guckerl). The 
officer first seeks to take the citadel by storm; but he is re- 
pulsed, with some wounding of his amowr propre. He then 
proceeds in a gentler mood, and his wooing is eventually crowned 
with success. The billing and cooing and teasing which go on 
between the lovers form the first part of the piece. The second 
shows us another pair of lovers, represented by a bashful official, 
who is bewitched and led to the altar by a resolute hoydenish 
school-girl. Then there are a Court Councillor from Prague, 
his wife (who speaks the Prague dialect), an old general who 
has never forgotten his first love, and several other minor per- 
sonages, whom one has met before in numerous pieces. The 
play is very well constructed, and, although everyone knows 
what is coming, it is developed with so much skill, and contains 
such amusing situations, that the audience is put into a 
thoroughly good humour, and the curtain falls amid rounds of 
applause. 

Der Pumpmajor, produced at the Theater in der Josephstadt, 
is by Julius Horst and Leo Stein; but they have drawn their 
material from a five-act comedy entitled The Revisor, by the 
famous Russian author of Dead Souls, Nicolai Gogol. Der 
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Pumpmajor is an operetta, and the music, which is by Alexander 
Neumann, contains many tuneful and pleasing numbers. The 
Pumpmajor, who may be described as “‘ the major on credit,” is 
a Bohemian, easy-going sort of fellow, who has been degraded to 
a small provincial town in Russia, and is taken by the prominent 
people of the whole place, from the Governor downwards, for the 
much-feared and long-expected Inspector. He is courted and 
even bribed, while the real Inspector, who is disguised in a ser- 
vant’s livery, is subjected to all kinds of ill-treatment. Finally 
the mistakes are cleared up, and with the solution comes the 
marriage of two couple of lovers. The piece was well received. 


IN NEW YORK. 

The growing prejudice here against the latter-day British 
dramatic art has been strikingly exemplified of late. Mr. Pinero’s 
two latest plays have just been produced, and have been received 
with marked disfavour. Mr. Jones hasfared no better. His latest 
play, Michael and His Lost Angel, has been greeted with the same 
allegations of ‘‘ nastiness,” so freely used with regard to The 
Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith, and The Benefit of the Doubt. ‘‘ This 
nasty rubbish is called a problem play,” says the Spirit of the 
Times, after recapitulating the plot of The Notorious Mrs, 
Ebbsmith. ‘‘The stage has been befouled by too much of this 
muck, and it is lamentable that another heap of it should be 
pitchforked at us during Christmastide.’” But the critic is 
quick to recognise the brilliancy and the charm of Mr. Hare’s 
acting. ‘‘ He played to the life,” the Spirit added, ‘‘ the gouty 
roué who fights a verbal duel with the socialist woman. Without 
apparent effort, without a modulation of his clear, cold voice, he 
became the central character of the play, andso won the sympathy 
of the audience that they would not have been surprised had 
Mrs. Ebbsmith concluded to elope with him to end the long, dull 
story. The art that conceals art is his. Our public are always 
ready to appreciate so fine, so finished, and so perfect an actor as 
Mr. Hare shows himself to be.” In A Pair of Spectacles, Mr. 
Hare has fully confirmed the impression that he made in London. 
He is deemed better in the part of Benjamin Goldfinch than 
either of the actors who have been seen before him. Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Terry have also won the good opinion of New York. 
They have appeared in Mr. Gilbert’s Comedy and Tragedy, 
and the press is unanimous in praise of their acting. Miss Ada 
Rehan has been seen in a very peculiar play, adapted from the 
German by Mr. Augustin Daly. It is called The Transit of Leo, 
and its action arises from a bride, in the person of Miss Rehan 
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seizing upon an excuse to remain away from her husband. It 
was withdrawn after a few performances. An Artist’s Model, in 
spite of the clamour raised in certain quarters against its origin, 
seems to be going well. Such established English plavers as 
Miss Marie Studholme, Miss Gladys Homfrey, Mr. Lawrence 
D’Orsay, and Mr. E. W. Garden are playing the principal parts, 
and are all making friends among the public of New York. 
Northern Lights, by Mr. James Harkins and Mr. Edwin Barbour, 
produced at the American Theatre, will in all probability rival 
The Heart of Maryland as the most successful melodrama of the 
season. An Indian graduate—despised by white men, and hated 
by his brother reds—is the sympathetic central character, played 
with a due appreciation of the grandeur of its very loneliness by 
Mr. William Courtleigh. Superlatives are freely lavished upon 
the workmanship of the play. Miss Olga Nethersole has certainly 
added to her laurels by her performance of Carmen. Mr. Henry 
Hamilton has skilfully dramatised the story, but as in the case of 
Denise, Miss Nethersole is handicapped by the very mediocre set 
of players supporting her. Her later performances were disfigured 
by some very bad over-acting. At the Fifth Avenue Theatre, a 
play by Mr. Echard Golden, entitled Benedict Arnold, was 
produced ata charity matinée. It is understood to be the author’s 
first attempt at a long play, and, apart from this, it certainly 
deserves much praise. It is a story of the War of Independence, 
and deals with the adventures of a young soldier who, maddened 
by the desire for revenge against his country for some fancied 
wrongs, gives information to the English. Mr. Henry Jewett 
in the title part does his author full justice. Miss Minnie Palmer 
has reappeared here in The School Girl, but has not repeated the 
successes that have so long been hers. .In The Benefit of the 
Doubt, the chilling reception of which we have already mentioned, 
Mr. Herbert Kelcey played John Allingham, and Mr. Stephen 
Grattan, Alexander Fraser. Mr. Kelcey’s was the more satis- 
factory performance of the two. Miss Isabel Irving had, in Mrs. 
Fraser, a part that was quite unsuited to her. She was never 
convincing, seldom even interesting. The best acting in the 
play came from Miss Elita Proctor Otis, who in the smaller part 
of Mrs. Allingham was successful in banishing from the play the 
always imminent atmosphere of deadly dulness. Gentleman Joe, 
after much litigation, has at length seen the light at the Fifth 
Avenue. Mr. Willard Lee, who took the part at short notice, 
was, as he always is, a comedian of comedians. The eagerly- 
expected play by Mr. C. H. Hoyt, A Black Sheep, has at length 
been brought to Hoyt’s Theatre. It is the same type of farce as 
A Trip to China-Town,and, likeit, depends upon its characterisation 
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and its touch-and-go business for success. Mr. Otis Harlan is 
seen in the principal part. The play is likely to keep up the 
reputation of Hoyt’s Theatre as the house of long runs. In 
Girl Wanted, a farcical comedy by Mr. R. N. Stephenson, produced 
at the Fourteenth Street Theatre, Mr. Frank Bush has an oppor- 
tunity of appearing in no fewer than seven separate characters. 
Mr. Burnand’s latest adaptation, Mrs. Ponderbury’s Past, has 
been produced in New York with none of the attendant accidents 
that have so materially shortened its London run. Mr. Stuart 
Robson is Mr. Ponderbury, and, while making the part a little 
too senile, is always yery funny. Mrs. Robson is Polly Stubbs, 


and Miss Henrietta Waders looks and acts the Dragon to 
perfection. 


SIR HENRY IRVING’S TOUR. 


The strong anti-English feeling temporarily aroused in the 
United States by the President’s Message had no unfavourable 
effect upon the fortunes of Sir Henry Irving and Miss Terry in 
New York. To the end they had a continuous succession of full 
audiences, and were greeted by each with striking enthusiasm. 
The homage done to them by the American press in general is 
well illustrated in a farewell article devoted to them by the 
Tribune. In the course of eight weeks, that journal says, “‘ they 
have set before this community a long series of dramatic repre- 
sentations, of the highest order, giving great pleasure, maintain- 
ing a noble standard of art, and supplying a continual impetus to 
beneficial thought and high endeavour. Their season will be 
memorable for the production of King Arthur, Don Quixote, and 
A Story of Waterloo, and for a superb revival of Macbeth. They 
have gained new laurels in those plays, and they have refreshed 
the lustre of previous triumphs. Portia, Beatrice, Margaret and 
Queen Henrietta Maria, Shylock, Benedick, Charles I., Matthias, 
Louis XI., Mephistopheles, Lesurques and Dubosc—no one of 
those achievements can be forgotten. For intellectual men, the 
presence of Henry Irving upon our stage has from the first been 
not less a benefit than a delight. Mind answers to mind; and it 
is one of the signal peculiarities of this great actor that, every- 
where and under all circumstances, he is the cause of incessant 
intellectual activity. Without tumult, and simply through his 
tremendous energy and unresting labour, he arouses and stimu- 
lates, in every quarter, the intellectual forces of the time. Every 
thinker is aware of his presence and conscious of his influence. 
For nearly a quarter of a century his power in this respect has 
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UNCLE SAM’S WELCOME TO SIR HENRY IRVING. 


(From the Jlustrated American.) 
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been advancing—the power to stimulate thought, to awaken 
interest, to vitalise ambition, to refresh weary minds, to diffuse 
alacrity of spirit, and to hallow common life with the charm of 
romance. The contemporary intelligence, both in England and 
America, has been broadened, sharpened, and refined by his 
sumptuous ministration of the dramatic art, and the world is 
better because of his beneficent career. This may seem an 
exaggerated estimate of the influence of an actor, but it is one 
that will bear a rigorous examination. Irving’s brilliant success 
in The Bells was made twenty-four years ago, and from that day 
to this he has moved steadily upward, leaving all competitors 
behind, until now he is the most potential and the most dis- 
tinguished actor of this age. Such a conquest is achieved only 
by the wise use of imperial powers, the most strenuous labour, 
and the most conscientious devotion to those ideas and agencies 
which are naturally tributary to human happiness. This is the 
moral of the farewell performance of this extraordinary actor, 
and of the woman of genius and beauty with whom his artistic 
fortunes have been so auspiciously associated.” 

One noteworthy little incident of the stay in New York was 
the production of a novelty in the shape of A Christmas Story, 
an English version in blank verse, by Mr. Laurence Irving, Sir 
Henry’s second son, of M. Maurice Boucher’s one-act Conte 
de Noél, played at the Comédie Francaise in 1894. The scene is 
Paris, the time to-day. A young artist, somewhat over-fond of 
convivial company, has become neglectful of his wife and child. It 
is Christmas Eve, and the wife, left alone beside the child’s 
cradle, in a garret looking upon the distant towers of Notre 
Dame, deplores her forlorn condition and beseeches the saints 
that her truant husband may be restored to her love and to his 
home. The hour is late, and still the rover does not come. At 
length the poor young woman falls asleep. Two statues of saints 
—St. Nicholas and St. Rose—carved in wood by her husband, 
now become animate, and after providing toys for the child, they 
declare their intention to reconcile, unite, and bless the parents. 
The artist, at this point, arrives home, tipsy. The saints sur- 
prise and reproach him, and in his wonder and dismay he admits 
his misconduct and promises amendment. The wife awakes, and 
is delighted with gifts, and still more with her husband’s renewed 
affection. The sound of singing is heard—the solemn strains of 
a Christmas hymn—and the saints resume their position as 
statues. The husband and wife are once more at peace and 
happy, and as the light breaks in the east, the joyous bells ring in 
the Christmas morning. For the rest, the piece is gracefully 
written, and is prettily played by Mr. Valentine, Miss Maud 
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Milton, Mr. Fuller Mellish, and Miss May Whitty. It pre- 
ceded a performance of The Bells, which, with Sir Henry Irving 
as Matthias, has not lost any of its old former power to fascinate 
an American audience. The Tribune well speaks of it as “‘ the 
creation, not of the dramatist, but of the actor. The original 
story contains no warrant for anythingeven half so fine.” Charles I. 
evoked another round of praise. ‘‘ Indeed,” said the Mirror, “it is 
useless to deny that Henry Irving is a master of all dramatic 
methods. He can be bold and free; he can be detailed. He is 
an impressionist painter ; he is a realistic painter as well.” 

Continuing his tour, Sir Henry Irving appeared at the Chestnut 
Street Opera House, Philadelphia, on December 22, in The 
Merchant of Venice. The audience that night is described as one 
of the most remarkable gatherings ever seen in the place. ‘‘ The 
distinguished actor and his gracious associate,” said the Phila- 
delphia Press, ‘‘ now belong to two worlds, and the enthusiastic 
greeting extended to them last evening was ample evidence of the 
leading place they hold in the affections of the theatre-going 
public in the most American of cities. In choosing The Merchant 
of Venice as the opening bill of an engagement that promises to 
be more notable than any of its predecessors, on account of the 
scope, variety, and extent of the repertoire to be produced, Sir 
Henry came forward in what is unquestionably the greatest of his 
serious Shaksperean impersonations, the one above all others 
which might be selected to prove his greatness as an actor were 
a choice so circumscribed. Romanticism is the essence of his 
most successful art, but in Shylock we are given the most power- 
ful illumiation of life known to the contemporory stage, the con- 
summation of natural expression in art. . . . The dominant 
note of Sir Henry Irving’s Shylock is primal passion and racial 
revolt, in which, with all its implacable ferocity, there is a dignity 
and grandeur that seem to embody a prophetic inspiration. Al- 
together it is a strikingly finished study of the character in every 
detail. Who that has seen that wonderful make-up can ever 
forget the haunting figure of Shylock, withered and bent as he 
leans heavily on his staff, his garb mean and sordid, in contra- 
distinction to the rich furs and materials of the gabardine in 
which Mr. Mansfield robed the Jew?” 
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Echoes from the Green Room. 


Mr. WynpuaM and his company would have played T’he Squire of Dames 
before the Queen at Osborne, on January 27, had it not been for the death 
of Prince Henry of Battenberg. 

In our last issue, it may be remembered, we recorded that a pen and ink 
sketch, by Mr. Tom Nast, was given to Sir Henry Irving at the supper 
held in his honour by the New York Press Club. It represents UncleSam 
offering the actor a loving-cup. Underneath is the inscription, “ Here’s to 
Sir Henry, right royally knighted, he who has so royally nighted many of 
his countrymen at the Lyceum, who has proven that acting is an art, and 
himself its most brilliant champion.” By the courtesy of the J//ustrated 
American, we are now enabled to reproduce this sketch, which forms a 
pleasing memento of the actor’s present visit to the United States. 

MapaME BERNHARDT sailed early last month for New York, where she 
was to appear on the 19th. 

MaDAME ReJANE is again to visit London during the summer, when she 
will appear first in Viveurs / a sketch of fast life in Paris, which is hardly 
likely to be much appreciated over here. One of its chief scenes is a 
dressmaker’s trying-on room, where gowns are fitted coram populo, while 
another represents the Café Durand, for which, it is said, the Savoy 
Restaurant will be substituted. But this will not even be original, for 
exactly the same idea was carried into effect in Mr. Brookfield’s 7'o-day. 

CoLONEL MAPLESON will be the manager of the new Imperial Opera. 


MapaME Patti—who, by the way, has just left England for the south of 
Europe—rises superior to affectation. Facts to her are facts. “At the 
end of September,” she writes, “I started on my concert tour through 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, and have only just returned home after one 
of the longest and most successful tours. It is impossible for me to describe 
the enthusiasm aroused everywhere by my singing, for in almost every 
town it was necessary to have a large body of police to escort me safely in 
my carriage through the crowd of excited people who stood for hours out- 
side the concert hall and hotels to cheer me as I passed.” Madame Patti 
will probably appear in Miska L’Enchanteresse during her coming stay 
in Nice. 

Signor VERDI is revising for Madame Calvé his Macbeth, originally pro- 
duced at Florence in 1847. Though not remarkably successful, it has 
always been one of his favourite operas. Perhaps we may hear it in 
London next season. 

MapDAME ALBonI left the bulk of her property to various charities in 
Paris. ‘“ For,” she said in her will, recently proved, “I established myself 
there in 1847, and in all circumstances I have found in that adorable 
country the most sympathetic reception and the most perfect courtesy ; in 
one word, as a woman and as an artist, I have always been treated by the 
French with the greatest consideration. I wish, therefore, to show them 
my gratitude for the same. It is by singing and by following that supreme 
and, above all others, consoling art that I have acquired all the fortune 
which I possess ; and I shall quit this life with the sweet thought of having 
disposed of the same in such manner as to encourage and console.” 

Ir you wishto annoy MadameSarah Bernhardt, who is ever steadfast in her 
friendships, join in the prevailing tendency to decry the author of 
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Théodora. “You know,” she said recently, “that I adore Sardou. He is a 
master of his art, and however much I like the younger men I allow no one 
to attack him in my presence. There’s a man who knows how to write 
pieces, who knows the theatre and actors !” 

MapaME BERNHARDT, writing from Lisbon, pays an emphatic tribute to 
the late M. Dumas. “ My grief,” she says, “isinconsolable. The artist loses 
a counsellor, a heart of inexhaustible goodness ; a soul which gave me re- 
newed courage, which quieted my timid misgivings as a woman. What 
beautitul letters I owe him—what excellent, noble advice he has given me ! 
But what we women have lost above all is adefender. This great master’s 
work is a perpetual defence of womankind. Marguerite Gauthier, born in 
the gutter, gilded in vice, is regenerated by the only genuine love she ever 
experienced. Casarine is absolved ina way. Dumas kills her, but does 
not punish her ; death is not a punishment. With the exception of these 
two women, all Dumas’ heroines struggle for their very lives, they are 
Oppressed by man, society, and public opinion, and always, always Dumas 
cried ‘ pity !’ for this poor being so violently attacked by those whom God 
created to defend her. May he, more far-seeing than we at the!present 
moment, see the despair in our hearts, and hear the hosannah of our 
gratitude !” 

Bor this defence of women, we must add, was not without its limita- 
tions. “Pooh!” he once remarked, “a woman marries a man because she 
likes him, or does not marry him because she does not like him. That is 
the beginning and the end of their analysis. I am surrounded by women, 
now mothers and grandmothers, whom I knew in their childhood. I have 
been able to observe very closely how much is implied by marriage, which 
I regard as a farce. When woman gets the same rights and privileges as 
man she will despise him. Until that time she is dependent upon him.” 

M. Dumas’ mode of life was simplicity itself. He rose between six and 
seven, breakfasted off a glass of milk, attended to his letters, had a plain 
déjeuner at noon, worked from one until four, had a two hours’ walk, 
dined at six, played at billiards, and went to bed soon after ten. He wrote 
quickly, having mentally elaborated all his ideas beforehand. It is said 
that he wrote the third act of Héloise Paraquet in three hours. 

“ T INHERITED my dramatic instinct from my father,” he often said, “ but 
differed from him in manner. My father was born in a poetic and 
picturesque epoch; he was an idealist. I came upon a period of 
materialism ; I am a realist. My father took his subject from dreamland ; 
I take mine from life. My father worked with his eyes shut; I work 
with them open. He withdrew himself from the world ; I identify myself 
with it. He sketched ; I photographed. You would search in vain for his 
models ; mine are to be met with everywhere.” 

Some, however, did not think him quite so stern a realist as he imagined 
himself to be. “You have introduced us,” said Comte d’Haussonville to 
him when he was received at the French Academy, “to a world which, I 
think, does not exist. It is an exceptional world, I am persuaded. For I 
am convinced that whatever exceptions there may be, such as you have 
described, with all the witchery of your pen, in the world we live in, honour 
in man and purity in woman is the ideal to which we all cling and 
which you yourself unconsciously worship.” 

“The Theatre of London,” says the New York Spirit of the Times, “ is 
holding a symposium upon the question whether dramatic critics ought to 
write plays. The same question was raised here by the production of 
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Rodion the Student, dramatised by C. H. Meltzer, at the Garrick Theatre. 
Suppose we put it in another way, and ask, ‘Ought playwrights to write 
criticisms of their >wn and other people’s plays?’ Any man who can do 
exact and impartial justice to a manager that has refused or accepted his 
plays ; to an actor that has helped to make or mar his plays, and to 2 
dramatist whose plays have been preferred to his, is more than a dramatic 
critic, more than human, and ought to be at once transferred to heaven to 
write notices of the performances of the angels.” 

Is America to rob us of Mr. Willard as well as other distinguished 
English players? “I hope,” Mr. A. M. Palmer lately remarked, “that he 
will now follow my friendly advice, and become an American actor 
permanently. He is needed on our stage, and there isa much wider and 
richer scope for him in this country than there can be in England.” 

Miss DorotHeEa Barrp’s engagement to Mr. H. B. Irving is a matter for 
hearty congratulation on both sides. The good wishes of all their friends 
will be no less sincere than those of the large public unacquainted with 
them personally but interested in the representative of Trilby, and in 
the career of a son of the acknowledged head of the dramatic profession in 
Great Britain. 

Nort a few singers, both here and abroad, would do well to think of what 
M. Gounod said in a book, just translated into English, on Don Juan. 
“ Usually,” he says, “they care for nothing except hearing the sound of 
the voice noticed and applauded for itself. They are entirely mistaken as 
to the function and réle of the voice. They take the means for the end, 
the servant for the master. They forget that fundamentally there is but 
one art—the word, and one function—to express ; and that, consequently, 
@ great singer ought to be first of all a great orator, and that is utterly 
impossible without absolutely truthful accent. When singers, especially 
on the stage, think only of displaying the voice, they should be reminded 
that that is a sure and infallible means of falling into monotony. Truth 
alone has the privilege of infinite and inexhaustible variety.” 

Mr. Henry Hamitton has had to endure one of the penalties attached 
to greatness. One Henry Saunders, hailing from England, has been 
passing himself off in New York as the English dramatist. Nothing was 
wanting to the completeness of the imposture—neither good looks, the 
freshness of youth, an inexhaustible flow of speech, a profound belief in 
the divine right of kings, a keen sympathy with the Stuart dynasty, nor 
an undying contempt for Republican institutions. Many who might 
have been supposed to know something about English dramatic authors 
were taken in. Mr. Frohmann courteously made him free of the Empire 
Theatre. He went behind the scenes, and was even allowed, “as the 
author,” to make suggestions as to the performance of Mr. Hamilton’s 
version of Carmen. Miss Nethersole, it is said, listened to him with “ the 
deference which legitimate authority inspires.” Sir Augustus Harris's 
agent treated him as seriously as he could have desired. In all quarters, 
to be brief, he was féted, flattered, and caressed. He has now been com- 
mitted for trial on a charge of defrauding a landlady. 

Miss Ciara Morris relates a pathetic incident. “During a recent 
engagement in Pittsburg,” she says, “I engaged a number of little girls for 
Miss Multon. My heart always goes out to little children, and I long to 
make them feel at home. So I approached one little girl at rehearsal, and 
asked her where her mother was. She answered, ‘ Mozer’s in a box.’ After 
looking for her mother in the various boxes, I said, ‘ Why, no, dear, your 
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mother’s not in a box.’ ‘ Yes, see is!’ whimpered the poor little waif. 
Thereupon I inspected the boxes again, but with the same result. ‘ Why, 
no, child, you are mistaken.’ ‘No, she ain’t !’ answered her companion. 
‘Her mother’s dead. She was buried day before yesterday.’ It made me 
cry like a baby, and I made it my business before leaving Pittsburg to see 
that that poor little waif was properly taken care of.” 


Mr. T. H. Botton, long a good friend to the theatrical profession, has 
been made Taxing Master in the High Court. He will, therefore, retire 
from practice as a solicitor, and will probably sever his connection in that 
way with the Actors’ Association. If he does, he might well be succeeded 
by Mr. Thomas Marriott, whose article in The Theatre last May so 
thoroughly exploded the old notion that in the eye of the law the player 
is a “rogue and vagabond.” 

Mr. Jutian Macnvs, in a recent interview, expressed a belief that 
Madame Calvé should appear in tragedy. “I think,” he said, “that Calvé 
could play Lady Macbeth, and I told her so last winter on meeting her 
in Boston. ‘Ladee Macbeth,’ said Calvé, puzzled,‘ wota you mean by 
Ladee Macbeth? I nevaire meet her; was she Eenglish?’ I explained 
that Lady Macbeth was a favourite character of Shakspere’s. She said 
that she had heard of Shakspere, and had seen Hamlet at the Comédie 
Francaise. It’s funny about Calvé. Maurice Grau, of the firm of Abbey 
and Grau, is a man of fine art instinct, and on him devolves the work of 
choosing the artists for the Abbey-Grau attractions. Abbey heard Calvé 
sing in Paris, and was enchanted with her. He wanted Grau to engage 
her. Grau criticised her technique and her art. ‘Hang her technique 
and her art. She’s magnetic ; she’s great,’ insisted Abbey. And Calvé 
was engaged, and was the real clean cut, unadulterated triumph of the 
Abbey-Grau season. I want to see her in tragedy.” 

TELEGRAMS from New York state that Michael and His Lost Angel has 
been produced at the Empire Theatre without success. 


Miss Pauncerort (Mrs. Cooke), who died on December 19, at the age of 
seventy, was an actress of no ordinary gifts and accomplishments 
Her experience of the stage was long and varied. Beginning in a 
small way, she attracted notice a little more than thirty years ago 
by her acting at the Surrey Theatre, then held by Mr. Shepherd and 
Mr. Creswick, in tragedy and melodrama. In 1870, at the Queen’s Theatre» 
she was Queen Mary in’7'wixt Axe and Crown. Not long afterwards she 
migrated to the Lyceum, where she supported Sir Henry Irving as 
Catherine in The Bells, Lady Eleanor in Charles J., Marion Delorme in 
Richelieu, the Comtesse de Miraflore in Philip, the Queen in Hamlet 
(during the famous two hundred nights’ run of the tragedy), Hecate in 
Macbeth, the Widow Melnotte in the Lady of Lyons, Madame dei Franchi 
in The Corsican Brothers, Emilia in Othello, and other characters. Failing 
health compelled her to retire a few years ago. Sir Henry Irving always 
showed deep admiration and respect for his old playfellow, who held him 
in nothing less than veneration, and over whose grave a beautiful wreath 
was placed in his name. His Christmas in Philadelphia was not untinged 
with sadness. 

Some months ago we had occasion to protest strongly in these pages 
against the five o’clock performances which Mr. Waller and Mr. Morell, 
attempted to bring into favour at the Haymarket Theatre. “To expect a 
company of artists,” we said, ‘to begin their duties at four o’clock and to 
work practically until midnight is not giving them a fair chance.” We 
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might have added that the system operated with equal unfairness as 
regarded the second audience, the players being tired already by the 
exertions they had just gone through. What, then, can we say of the 
latest experiment of these same managers, which consists in giving a day 
performance at Manchester, and hurrying back to London—a journey of 
nearly two hundred miles—to appear as usual in the evening at their 
theatre in Shaftesbury-avenue? Such an innovation cannot be too strongly 
condemned, apart from the injustice and cruelty to the artists. London 
playgoers have every ground for vigorous protest against this system being 
allowed to take root. It is positively wrong to offer to an audience a piece 
performed by actors and actresses who have within less than twenty-four 
hours travelled close on four hundred miles, concluded their afternoon 
performance only just in time to hurry to the train, and gone without the 
rest and recreation which alone can fit them to put forth their best work. 

THE new Gilbert and Sullivan opera being now in rehearsal at the Savoy 
the run of Zhe Mikado is within measurable distance of its close. Frau 
Ilka Palmay, who is to be Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s new prima donna, is a 
Hungarian, and a great favourite both in her own country and elsewhere. 

THE successor to The Late Mr. Castello, which is doing very well at present, 
is to be Mr. Clyde Fitch’s Gossip, which Mrs. Langtry produced some little 
time ago, and which has been seen in the provinces as well as in America 
For this Mrs. Langtry will join Mr. Comyns Carr’s company. 

Mr. Carton has two new plays in hand. 

Ir is understood that Mr. Augustin Daly is intent upon yet another 
mutilation of Shakspere. This time it is to be a jumbling together of the 
two parts of Henry IV., with Miss Rehan as the Prince of Wales. 

AFTER nearly six years’ absence from the London stage, the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company made a welcome re-appearance at Daly’s Theatre on Mon- 
day, January 20. Unfortunately the season had to be restricted to a series 
of matinée performances, there being no suitable theatre available in 
the evening for so long a period as a month. This may have been con: 
venient for the suburban opera lover, but it was decidedly disappointing 
to a large proportion of the admirers and supporters of the company. 

THE death of Mrs. Stephens, which occurred last month, severed another 
link between the theatrical present and the theatrical past, and caused 
sincere regret to all who had known this admirable old actress. Her 
career began in the early forties, and in Zhe Tvcket-of-Leave Man, pro- 
duced in 1863, she was the original Mrs. Willoughby, the character with 
which her name has always been associated. She made her final appear 
ance in 1889, at the Shaftesbury Theatre, then under the management of 
Mr. Willard, whose affectionate regard for her did so much to brighten 
her old age. 

THE wave of patriotic enthusiasm that swept over us last month appealed 
with equal force to actors as to other members of the community. 
Indeed, to judge from the numerous references to the crisis which were 
introduced into various pieces running in London, the dramatic and 
musical professions would seem to be particularly ebullient in their forcible 
expressions of loyalty and martial ardour. And ‘An Actor” has even 
suggested in a letter to the Press that he and his fellows should at once 
band together in a solid phalanx in order to be able to strike a shrewd blow 
for their country whenever an appeal to arms shall be made. He pointed 
out that, being occupied only at night, they would have plenty of time for 
drill and exercise, which is true enough when there are no rehearsals to b©® 
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attended. But his suggestion that actors would have special advantages for 
acquiring military skill because they are sometimes required to handle 
weapons on the stage, must be meant fora joke. The manner in which 
weapons are handled and combats conducted in theatres suggests, asa rule 
that in anything but a very sham fight the combatants would come off 
badly indeed. 

Mr. ARTHUR BovuRrcHieER, having done so well with an adaptation of a 
Parisian success, has now gone to Berlin for a piece to be turned into an 
English farce. His version of a play that has held the boards for some 
months at one house was produced for copyright purposes the 
other day at the Royalty Theatre. It is not likely to be wanted yet 
awhile, however, for The Chili Widow is still attracting large audiences, 
and after that will probably come Mr. Robert Buchanan’s piece, to which 
the Censor has now withdrawn his objection. Mr. Zangwill’s much-talked- 
of comedy is not likely to be produced at this theatre after all, though we 
hope it may soon see the light somewhere else. 


WE much regret to learn that Miss Rose Norreys, whose mind, it was 
hoped, had been freed from its painful delusions, has suffered a serious re- 
lapse, and is again obliged to be placed under control. She is now in a 
private asylum, where she is well looked after, thanks in a large degree to 
the generous and kindly thought of Mr. Edward Ledger. 


Mr. Kerr, reappearing at Terry’s on Boxing Day, after a brief absence, 
was presented by the members of his company with an inscribed silver 
bowl in commemoration of the two hundredth performance of Miss Brown. 


Mr. Epwarp TERRY has accepted, and will produce before long, probably 
first in the country, a new and original play—a comedy in three acts—by 
Mr. Louis N. Parker and Mr. E. J. Goodman, the title of which is not yet 
settled. The chief character is one that, familiar as it is to everybody, has 
not yet supplied a part to any actor, and it is one of which Mr. Terry 
thinks he can make something. Mr. Goodman, Mr. Parker’s new 
collaborator, is known chiefly as a writer of novels and books of travel in 
Norway ; but some years ago the late Richard Younge produced a play of 
his, called Seeing the World, with considerable success, and also a one-act 
piece on the bygone “lady help” question. 

Many persons have been asking of late what has become of Miss Bessie 
Hatton. The question may be answered by the fact that she has just 
issued a collection of graceful fairy tales. It is entitled The Village of 
Youth, and has illustrations by Mr. Margetson. Is Miss Hatton giving up 
to literature what was meant for the stage? Either way she can only be 
successful. 

CoMPREHENSIVE as it usually is, The Dictionary of National Biography, 
like the ninth edition of The Encyclopedia Britannica, has sins of omission 
to answer for in regard to the stage. In the last volume, for instance, we 
find nothing about Mr. E. F. S. Pigott, the Examiner of Plays. Mr. 
Sidney Lee, the editor, would do well to have more frequent recourse to 
Mr. Joseph Knight, the author of so many up-to-date biographies in the 
same work of dramatists, players, and other persons associated with the 
theatre. 

By the 1st of January all danger of a war between Great Britain and 
the United States was at an end. The Lotos Club of New York and the 
Savage Club of London exchanged Happy New Year messages. After 
that, of course, continued peace between the two nations became a moral 
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certainty, much to the relief of Sir Henry Irving, Miss Terry, Mr. Hare, 
and other English players in America. 

Was Shakspere a musician? Lecturing at the Bishopsgate Institute 
the other day, Professor Bridge, organist of Westminster Abbey, answered 
this question in the affirmative. He drew attention to some of the most 
interesting allusions made in Shakspere’s plays to musical instruments 
and music, and quoted several extracts to show that the poet possessed a 
considerable knowledge of the theory of music. The lecturer also gave 
a number of musical illustrations, including several settings printed and 
sung in Shakspere’s lifetime. Among these were “Oh, Mistress Mine,” 
from Twelfth Night ; “It was a Lover and his Lass,” from As You Like It; 
and “Oh, willow, willow,” adapted as Desdemona’s song in Othello, from 
a manuscript of Shakspere’s time. 

CuRIOUSLY interesting are the theatre advertisements in the first number 
of the Daly News, reprinted by the proprietors of that journal on the 
occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of its birthday, January 21, 1846. The 
playhouses whose performances are announced number six—Drury Lane, 
the St. James’s, the Adelphi, the Lyceum, the Haymarket, and the 
Princess’s. And here comes in the best part of it. At each of the last four 
one of the pieces in the bill was The Cricket on the Hearth. The explanation 
is that Dickens’s story, which had just been published as the third of his 
Christmas tales, was seized upon by all the managers as the most fitting 
dramatic fare for the holiday season, and probably each version was 
independently prepared. Nous avons changé tout cela since then. Mr. Tree 
would not at all iike 7rilby, for instance, to be played at several other 
theatres besides his own. The names of the performers at the various 
houses include those of Miss Woolgar, Mr. W. Farren, Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, 
Mr. Compton, Mrs. Stirling, Mr. Wright, and Mr. Buckstone. The two 
comedians last-named played Tilly Slowboy at the Adelphi and the 
Haymarket respectively. What acast might have been made up had any 
manager been able to secure the combined services of all these famous 
artists at once. 

At Drury Lane Maritana was separated from the “new Christmas 
comic pantomime called Harlequin Gulliver, or Giants and Dwarjs” by the 
performances of “ Professor Risley and his sons,” whatever they may have 
been. At the St. James’s a season of French plays was in progress, with 
M. Laferriére, of the Paris Vaudeville,and Madame Albert as the bright 
particular stars of the stock company. None of the pieces played at any 
of the theatres, save those mentioned, seem to have had any lasting 
qualities, for they are never even heard of nowadays. But, then, how 
many of the plays running in this year of grace 1896 will be known even by 
name to the playgoers of 1946? The sort of humour that passed current 
half-a-century ago may be judged from the title of the after-piece at the 
Adelphi, Harlequin and Poonoowingkeewangflibeedceflobeedeebuskeebung, or 
the King of the Cannibal Islands. 

Mr. Aparr Fitz-GERALpD writes to us :—“ Inreply to your query respecting 
a certain quatrain quoted from the book of words of the Bric-a-Brac Will, 
I wish to state that they were printed therein through a misunderstanding. 
But they were not sung, as the Stage of November Ist was good enough to 

point out. It does not seem fair to me that a critic should rely upon a 
book of words for his information of what he has heard sung. In this case 
the words were not sung, but others suitable and appropriate were given in 
their place. I think, too, that I should add that nearly every song, duet, 
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and chorus in the piece was written hy me to music already composed—no 
easy task—and perhaps this will explain why some of the numbers were 
not so smooth as they might have been.” But Mr. Fitz-Gerald omits to say 
how it was that he allowed verses not his own to be printed in a book 
bearing his name. 


In aid of the funds of Guy’s Hospital, the Anomalies Dramatic Club 
gave an exceedingly creditable performance at St. George’s Hall, on 
January 11, of A Pair of Spectacles. 


THE new theatre at Cambridge, just opened by Mr. Beerbohm Tree, at 
last provides for the drama in the University town that fitting home for 
which it has waited so long. With room for an audience of 1,400, every . 
one of whom will be able to see without let or hindrance the whole of the 
stage, with a pleasing scheme of decoration and plenty of room everywhere 
behind as well as before the curtain, the house is certain to attract town and 
gown in large numbers, if only the plays performed are chosen with as much 
care as has been spent on making it thoroughly safe and thoroughly, 
comfortable. 

Mr. F. R. BENson unveiled the memorial stone of the New Grand Opera 
House, Belfast, in December. He was surrounded by a distinguished 
assembly, presided over by Captain M’Calmont, M.P. Mr. Warden, the 
lessee, sprang a surprise on the company by asking Mr. Benson’s acceptance 
of a valuable breast-pin, given him by Macready on his retirement. 


AN amusing incident occurred at the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, during 
one of Mr. Tree’s representations last year of Hamlet. Mr. Maurice, kneeling 
at the prie-dieu as the King, whispered to a scene-shifter within two feet of 
him at the wings, “ Tell me when Hamlet goes off—I cannot see.” Hamlet 
went off in due course, and the house was electrified by hearing the 
scene-shifter exclaim, at the top of his voice, “ He’s off, Sur !” 


Roughing It on the Stage is the title of a little volume by Mr. Leopold 
Wagner, just published. It is dedicated,“ To the Stage-struck,” and 
certainly, if we are to take all that is set down for gospel, it is an 
appropriate offering. It consists mainly of an account, mostly humorous, 
of the author’s early struggles in the profession ; but, from the presence of 
one or two stories not absolutely unknown to fame, we should be inclined 
to think that the incidents are, to say the least, “ coloured.” 


From Paris we learn that the rehearsals of Grosse Fortune, M. Henri 
Meilhac’s comedy, have begun at the Comédie Francaise, M. Raphaél Dufios. 
undertaking the part originally intended for M. Truffier. Manon Roland, 
a drama in verse by MM. Bergerat and Sainte-Croix, has been accepted at 
the same theatre. The chief burden in this piece will be borne by Mlle. 
Bartet, supported by Madame Pierson and M. Coquelin the younger. 
M. Delaunay’s son, M. Louis Delaunay, is about to enter the Maison de 
Moliére. Mlle. Marsy, of the Comédie Frangaise, has, for reasons not at 
present very clear, given in her resignation, though only to find that the 
committee refuse to accept it. Indeed, they threaten to apply to her the- 
twenty-fifth section of the Moscow decree. 


Ir is expected that the Coméddie Frangaise will produce this year 
M. Aicard’s translation of Othello, in a fragment of which Madame: 
Bernhardt and M. Mounet-Sully appeared a few years ago. 

M. CLARETIE has issued an order that ladies shall not wear hats in the 
stalls of the Comddie Frangaise. In this he has long been anticipated by: 
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English managers, but the custom against which he sets his face still pre- 
vails in America. 

M. Favre, dealing with the French fine arts budget, asks that the 
number of performances of foreign works at the Opéra should be restricted, 
so as to prevent French money from going into the pockets of foreign 
composers. But, as the Zemps points out, the Opéra is obliged to give 
foreign works because they pay better, as the returns abundantly prove. 


Fripay is no longer a fashionable night at the Paris Opéra, the mondaines 
having, for what reason is not exactly known, made Monday the special 
night of the week. 


M. Montecot, the translator into French of Shakspere, as of Macaulay's 
History, died suddenly in December, at the age of seventy. 


M. VALABREGUE, the author of Durand et Durand and other amusing 
pieces, is starting an association in Paris whose duty it will be to collect 
fees due to French playwrights, on account of foreign representations of 
their works, and particularly of representations in England and America. 
The Society of Dramatic Authors, of which M. Sardou is president, already 
does this for its members, so it isa little difficult to see any necessity for 
the new society’s existence. Fifteen or twenty years ago it might have 
been of decided service to French dramatists, but nowadays it is they who 
adapt English plays, while the importation of French pieces into this 
country, though it still, of —" goes on, has been on the wane for some 
years past. 

M. SeRPETTE has composed for the Opéra Comique a piece in three acts? 
the Ordre de lV Empereur, on a “ book” supplied by M. Paul Ferrier. 


Sicnora Dusk, ever successful, appeared in December at Copenhagen. 
whence she goes to Stockholm. She is expected to return to the Danish 
capital before long. 

Str ARTHUR SULLIVAN, during his recent stay at Munich, was enter- 
tained by a number of artists and journalists at his hotel, the Bristol. 
Just before the company sat down Signor Mascagni happened to arrive, 
He was forthwith included in the company, and the scene became one of 
courtoise expansion. Signor Mascagni drunk to the success of Jvanhce, 
and Sir Arthur paid a warm tribute to the merits of Ratcliff. 


Norurne like beer, especially as a means of making money. Herr 
Siegfried Wagner, the great composer’s son, is to be married this spring 
to the daughter of a Munich brewer. 

At the Stadt Theater in Cologne, Bruch’s four-act romantic opera Die 
Loreley, which had not been performed in any theatre for thirty years, 
has just been revived. The libretto is based on Giebel’s text, which 
Mendelssohn, in 1847, had the intention of setting to music. He did, 
indeed, use it for the famous Loreley jinale, the Ave Maria, and the Winzer 
Chorus. Bruch’s musical interpretation of the poetical and beautiful, 
but not very dramatic libretto, often reminds one of Weber, of whose 
originality and fancy the composer, then only twenty-four years of age, 
possessed as yet no trace. 

Stenor Mascaenl, not content with his laurels as a composer, has written 
a farce on a subject drawn from theatrical life. 

TuE Official Gazette of Madrid lately contained an announcement which 
to Englishmen may havean odd sound. It was to the effect that the Queen 
Regent, in the name of Alphonse XIII., gave her consent to a marriage 
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between Don Fernando Diaz de Mendoza (eldest son of the Marquis de 
Fortunas), and Senora Guerrero, the actress. The husband has now taken 
to the stage as a jeune premier at the Teatro Espagnol, where the bride 
distinguished herself not long ago by her support of Madame Bernhardt. 

FounpaTion Day was observed at the Players’ Club, New York, by the 
customary supper on New Year’s Eve. Mr. Jefferson, the president, took 
the chair. One of the speakers was Bishop Potter, who paid a warm tribute 
to Edwin Booth. Mr. Jefferson presented the club with a painting of 
Sir Henry Irving as Becket, and Sir Henry sent from Philadelphia a 
silver pitcher and salver in honour of the celebration. 

THE Philadelphia Arts Club entertained Sir Henry Irving at supper on 
the night of January 2. 

Mr. Cuanpos Futton, meeting Sir Henry Irving at a social function in 
New York, got into difficulties over the newly-conferred title. “ Mr’ 
Irving—I beg pardon, Sir Henry,” he repeatedly said. “If you persist 
in betitling me,” the English actor at last said, with what the Spirit calls 
his ‘sweet and mysterious’ smile, “I shall have to address you as the 
Duke of Buckingham—and Chandos.” 

Mr. LacKAYE, sosuccessful in America as Svengali, was originallyintended 

for the priesthood, but was fired by a performance of Hsmeralda at the 
Madison Square Theatre with the desire to go on the stage. His father 
suggested that a padded cell was better suited to a youth who could change 
his mind in a night as to a, profession. However, he was not to be diverted 
from his resolution, and from that time to the present has made continuous 
progress as a character actor. 

THE box-office receipts of Mr. Richard Mansfield at Washington the other 
day were attached in a suit brought by a Mrs. Mary Sanders for 
1300 dollars, said to be due on an unfulfilled contract, under which she was 
to act in his company. 

M. Victor Capoot, liking to revisit a scene of former triumphs, is 
making a brief stay in New York, where he has been asked, with what 
result is not yet known, to open a class for advanced vocal students. 

Sm Henry Irvine anp Miss Terry found time on January 2 to give 
a performance in Philadelphia in aid of the Jefferson Maternity, the pieces 
represented being Journey’s End in Lovers Meeting and A Story of Waterloo. 
The programme had two new and excellent portraits of the principal 
players. 

MapaME MopJEsKA opened a successful engagement at the Boston 
Theatre on December 30, playing Marie Stuart. 

An American manager has | it upon the idea of giving a free pass to the 
gentleman who accompanies a “ young” lady to a matinee if she has paid 
for her seat. But it remains to be seen whether this ingenious arrangement 
will answer its purpose. How is the line on the point of age to be drawn? 

Mr. J. E. Dopson’s eminence as a character actor has again been 
attested in America. He has been asked by a prominent theatrical 
manager to lead a combination there next season, but has thought fit—at 
least for the present—to decline the offer. 

THE Title Page and Index for the current volume of 7he Theatre is now 
ready, and may be had of the publishers, price 2d. 





